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ONE upon a time there was a 
young fellow named Buddy who 
came out of the war with flying 
colors and $60 in his O. D. jeans. 
This bountiful sum had been given 
him by his kind old Uncle Sam, with 
the advice that he invest it wisely 
and thus have something for his old 


| age. 


But the $60 soon melted in an 
area of high temperatures and restau- 
rant prices. So the young veteran 
had only a uniform to his name. 

This uniform bore the honorable 
stains of battle, mud, gravy, ete. 
It was frayed and torn; it was out 
at clbows, and places. Soon it fell 


| into shreds and Buddy was forced to 





| of his barrel with a loud 


trade it for a summerweight barrel. 


This he donned in time to stave off 


complete disaster. 
« * + 

And the n one day a good spirit 
appeared to our hero and touched 
him with a wand—or perhaps it was 
a cartoonist’s pencil. Lo and behold, 
Buddy in his barrel made his appear- 
ance in The American Legion Weekly, 
and his sad story in its nearly naked 
truth, was known to the world! 

The question was, how to get 
Buddy out of his barrel and clothe 
him properly from head to foot? The 
question was solved through “‘kupes.”’ 

Readers were asked to mail 
coupons, or ““kupes,”’ to The Weekly 
in care of Buddy in the Barrel. On 
each coupon was to be written the 
name of some nationally advertised 
brand of clothing which, in the 
reader’s opinion, should be repre- 
sented in the advertising columns 
of The Weekly. 

The response was a coupon bar- 
rage. With the backing of thou- 
sands of signed coupons from its 


| readers, The Weekly’s advertising 


department secured a contract with 
a leading clothing manufacturer. 
And then Buddy, with the help of 
his friend, the cartoonist, hopped out 
“hoop,” and 






made his public appearance in a 
natty, well-fitting suit of civvies. 

But there was still something lack- 
ing. You'd notice it even in a 
crowd. Buddy had no shirt, socks, 
tie, hat, shoes, or other accessories. 

“More kupes!”” was the appeal. 
Each week coupons were asked for 
some particular article of wearing 
apparel which Buddy lacked. For 
instance, readers suggested names of 
nationally known makers of shoes as 
potential advertisers in The Weekly. 
With the first shoe advertising con- 
tract, Buddy was pictured wearing 
nifty new footwear. 

“Kupes” took Buddy out of the 
cupid class—and dressed him from 
head to foot! 

* * * 


The story of Buddy in the Barrel, 
as I am still called, is now history. 

I am deeply grateful to the host 
of loyal Legionnaires and boosters 
who laid down barrage aftcr barrage 
of “kupes” at my call. You helped 
much toward securing advertising 
contracts, so vital for your maga- 
zine’s well-being and improvement. 
The first request for coupons was 
printed May 14, 1920. As Buddy 
in the Barrel, I made my pictorial 
bow Jan. 28, 1921, and the work of 
sending in coupons was then re- 
doubled in my behalf. 

“‘Kupes,” you see, have done their 
bit for The Weekly and for me, and 
are now honorably re:ired. 

* * * 

With this issuie “The Ad Shop” is 
open for business on this page. It 
will be a sort of exchange of adver- 
tising experience; problems, in prov- 
ing to advertisers the merits of this 
publication, will be discussed; read- 
ers’ questions on advertising topics 
will be answered; the truth'about The 
Weekly’s huge family of readers, 
representative of the best progres- 
sive elements in America citizenship, 
will be broadcast. 

Step into The Ad Shop, readers 
and advertisers! A hearty welcome 
is extended you by 
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Saint Paul, Minnesota, the Legion’s 1924 convention city, as plotted by the airplane camera. 
can easily be picked out, as well as the larger buildings. 


city plan 





The important streets 


Pictures like this one are of great value in developing a 


Eyes in the Sky 


N the early days of the war a 

French poilu performed a bit of 

arduous duty in no-man’s-land for 

which his captain desired to re- 
ward him. Asked what he would like 
to have, the soldier replied that next 
to a square meal and a suit of civvies 
he craved a flight over the lines in a 
battle plane. 

It took a kilo or so of red tape to 
arrange it, but it was done. Our hero 
went aloft. Now, contrary to all the 
rules in any man’s army, he owned a 
small camera. This he smuggled into 
the plane; and as the pilot gave him 
the loop-the-loop, barrel roll and a few 
side spins for luck close to the ground, 
the soldier amused himself by taking 
snapshots of, the terrain behind the 
trenches. 

A few days later he sent the films to 
his best girl. As usual the censor was 
on the job where he was wanted least. 
He found the films, developed them, 


By Howard Mingos 


traced them back to the embryo aviator, 
who was arrested for possessing a 
camera. But hold! For once a buck 
private had blundered into something 
besides ill luck. 

Back at headquarters the corps com- 
mander had seen something in the 
photos which amazed him. There lay 
a fairly good picture of a pestiferous 
enemy position, sufficiently clear to 
show anybody with half an eye that a 
dose of shrapnel would eliminate a few 
rat holes and afford an easy advance. 
The private was summoned. 

“T don’t know whether to court-mar- 
tial you or decorate you,” said officer 
to private. “You’ve violated the rules 
by carrying a camera. Yet you have 
brought us information we need. You 
shall go back to Paris and work on 
larger cameras for this sort of recon- 
naissance.” 

Thus by accident and a poilu’s whim 
aerial photography was conceived, one 


ot the most valuable and amazing de- 
velopments of the war. The other day 
Macready and Stevens, the former star 
altitude pilot and the latter expert 
cameraman for the United States Army 
Air Service, went up from McCook 
Field at Dayton, Ohio, with a new aerial 
camera. At 20,000 feet over Dayton 
they commenced “smoking” oxygen to 
keep alive in the rare atmosphere, 
which was not only thin but bitter cold. 


HEY climbed upward for an hour. 

At 32,220 feet the thermometer on 
the instrument board registered 62% 
degrees below zero. Their goggles be- 
came frosted in the intense cold. They 
took them off. Ice formed on their eye- 
lids. As Stevens slapped his hands to- 
gether to stir up his congealing blood, 
he was horrified to see his oxygen tank 
slip and fall overboard. He commenced 
losing consciousness immediately, but 
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he had the presence of mind to lean 
over and snap a single shot with his 
camera aimed at Dayton some six miles 
below. Macready, aware that if they 
were to live they must get down to 
normal breathing conditions, sent the 
plane lunging earthward in a tight and 
narrow spiral. They reached the field 
safely. 

Stevens was helped out of the ma- 
chine. Refusing medical attention he 
insisted on being rushed to the labora- 
tory, where he developed the plate he 
had exposed. He came running out an 
hour later with the most remarkable 
photograph ever taken—a picture of 
the entire city of Dayton, nineteen 
square miles portrayed on a single 
plate, and that done at a height which 
made the plane invisible from the earth 
despite the use of the most powerful 
glasses. 

Stevens is now on leave of absence 
with the Dr. Rice expedition, exploring 
the headwaters of the Amazon River. 
His job is to fly ahead of the expedition 
photographing sixty-mile stretches of 
the route. The photos are then placed 
under strong magnifying glasses and 
the leaders are able to learn exactly 
what lies ahead of them and the best 
means of approaching it. By this 
method they hope to discover a pass- 
able route through the Andes Moun- 
tains in a section of the country never 
before penetrated by white men. 


MMEDIATELY after the war the 

French passed a law requiring every 
city in the republic to be resurveyed 
within three years. By surface methods 
it could not have been done. But one 
aerial photo company surveyed and 
mapped two hundred large towns with- 
in the specified time. The Ministry of 
Liberated Provinces, confronted with 
the task of rebuilding devastated areas 
where property lines had been obliter- 
ated by years of war, resorted to aerial 
surveys and succeeded in restoring 
every section to its proper place in the 
official archives of the government. 


Everywhere explorers are taking to 
the air, having decided that by climbing 
to lofty perches they may better secure 
the information required before they 
seek to penetrate the hidden mysteries 
of ages. The Mesopotamian desert once 
irrigated by the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers and because of its fertility 
famed as the original Garden of Eden 
is now being surveyed from planes with 
a view to reclaiming its ancient charm. 

The British government is making a 
similar survey of the Nile Valley in 
Egypt as part of a vast colonization 
project, seeking first to determine the 
annual erosion caused by the overflow 
of the river. The ruins of old civiliza- 
tions are being photographed on single 

lates. Archeologists say they can 

earn more from air maps and project 
further research operations by that 
means than if they spent months brows- 
ing about in a desert where sandstorms 
very often wipe out landmarks as 
quickly as they are established. 

All American cities have ordinances 
prohibiting the smoke nuisance. A flier 
took some photographs over the heart 
of a large city. With his finished work 
he went to the head of an industrial 
corporation. 

“TI would like to sell you this picture 
of your plant taken two miles high,” 
he told the executive. 

“Not interested. Didn’t order the 
picture. Don’t want it.” 

“Take another look at it and you 
may change your mind,” advised the 
camera expert. The other took a good 
long look. Then he turned to his caller. 

“How much do you want for this?” 

What he had seen in the picture was 
his two factory chimneys belching black 
smoke which virtually obliterated part 
of the city, spread dust and dirt 
throughout the neighborhood and helped 
shut out the sunlight. 

“Oh, we’re selling ’em for twenty-five 
dollars each,” replied the photographer, 
“but sometimes the city officials are 
willing to pay fifty dollars to get such 
evidence.” 


“Well, I’ll give you a check for a 


hundred if you’ll throw in the plate, 
and forget about it.” And that was 
that. 

One of the greatest menaces in any 
city is fire along the waterfront. Many 
fires are caused by floating oil from 
ships or manufacturing plants, and 
there are stringent laws against allow- 
ing oil to get out into the harbor. But 
it often happens. The old frigate 
Granite State, home of the New York 
naval militia, burned at her dock in 
the Hudson sometime ago. The origin 
of the fire was a mystery until city 
officials scanning the aerial news photos 
made of the fire discovered an oil slick 
floating inshore at that point. They in- 
vestigated and traced the oil directly 
to a broken pipe line on the bottom of 
the river. In many communities the 
fire departments are making periodic 
searches for this dangerous element, 
using aerial photos taken at intervals 
at both high and low tides. Fines levied 
for violation of ordinances more than 
compensate for the expense involved. 


OLICE are using aerial photos in a 
variety of ways. Where there is a 
traffic problem photos are taken during 
the rush hours, showing the trend of 
traffic and its direction. By this means 
they can secure an indication of chan- 
nels whereby much of the traffic may be 
diverted, thus relieving congestion at 
certain points. The New York police 
using the large municipal aerial map 
in each precinct have studied every sky- 
light, roof jointure and back alley, fa- 
miliarizing detectives and plain clothes 
men with each locality so that they will 
ke better equipped to chase burglars. 
Likewise, the avenues of escape in and 
out of the city and between sections 
have been so charted that the entire 
city may be guarded within a half- 
hour’s notice. They say it is hardly 
possible without the aerial map, for 
there are outlets which are not recorded 
all together on any one map. 
Chambers of commerce and other 
trade bodies have taken to putting out 
aerial photos showing de- 
sirable locations for new 











industries. Railroads are 
using them to bring impor- 
tant traffic and warehouses 
close to their terminals and 
junctions. The New York 
Central Railroad has in its 
New York office an aerial 
map of the La Salle Street 
Station and _ surrounding 
districts in Chicago. By 
the map the engineers are 
projecting alterations of the 
entire district whereby the 
(Continued on page 18) 


This network of streefs with 
a river running through it is 
Dayton, Ohio. It ee 
sents an adventure in whic! 

Lieutenarts Macready coe 
Stevens, U. S. A., nearly lost 
their lives. Six miles above 
the city their oxygen tank 
fell overboard. Stevens, 
barely conscious in the at- 
mosphere of 62% degrees 
below zero, snapped the shot 
reproduced here, while Ma- 
cready sent the plane down 
to earth in a tight and 

narrow spiral 
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The Hobo, 1924 Model 





By Charles Somerville 








Most probably not unless by 

some quirk of long chance you 
are a member of that gay, wandering 
outfit yourself, in which case I’ll bet the 
Atlantic Ocean (with the Pacific thrown 
in) against a sand crab that, gentle 
and beloved reader, you either borrowed 
this magazine or stole it. And equally 
that you must know yourself for one 
damned by the righteous, scouted for 
by the police, stamped pest, pariah and 
parasite wherever you have bobbed up, 
and that you are about as welcome on 
the highways of this broad, fair land 
as a skunk in a parlor. 

Not—still assuming this hits the eye 
of a member of the A. H. of A.—that 
the indictment will worry him any, stir 
so much as a faint blush or cause one 
lone goose pimple of perturbation to 
mushroom on his slippery hide. The 
best all that excoriation would get out 
of him would be a grin or a chuckle 
from the depth of a delighted rapscal- 
lion’s heart. 

A. H. of A. stands for Auto Hoboes 
of America. It is an unlisted and in- 
visible legion of picaroons without or- 
ganization or chieftain or headquarters, 
yet it is a lively reality, nevertheless. 
It is a newly-developed quota of Vaga- 
bondia as genuine to the roads as tat- 
tered old Weary Willie himself. But 
a higher branch, a slicker element of 
the Sons of the Itching Heel. 

Like him, its members are hard bit- 
ten by the wanderlust. They are for- 
ever going somewhere in order when 
they get there to start somewhere else. 
But these are no road scufflers, and are 
high in their scorn of such methods of 
travel as hitting the grit, shanks’ mare, 
counting the ties, the side-door Pull- 
man, blind baggage or riding the rat- 
tlers. 

Nix, buddy, on that stuff for them! 
These are bums de luxe cheating their 
way all over the country by tricks, 
devices and ingenuities totally unknown 
to the old-fashioned, grizzled knights 
of the tomato can. Old Weary Willie 
hates the crew yet more violently than 
do the righteous and the cops. For 
when they meet up with him they utterly 
fail of respect and consideration for 
his tatterdemalion priority or his tin 
can as the time-honored corination 
coffeepot, saucepan and gonfalon of 
trampdom. Instead, one of their favor- 
ite sports is to buzz up sud- 
denly behind him on the road 
and bump the two of them— 
Bill and his gonfalon—flying 
into the roadside ditch, puff- 
ing back at him an insulting, 


VER hear of the A. H. of A? 
iy Or know anything about it? 


reeking cloud of vapor by way of as- 
serting the superiority of the new order 
of the Tin Lizzie rampant. 

It isn’t always a Liz they ride, of 


course. Any mechanical patchery that 
can be made to turn a wheel may serve 
as their chariot. Or, like as not, they 
may be found lolling back in a new, 
glistening six or eight - cylindered 
beauty, for which some frantic owner 
in a town far behind is advertising a 
reward and no questions asked. 

I chanced the other night on an im- 
promptu meeting of a chapter of the 
A. H. of A. and listened for a keenty- 
interested and amused hour to the story 
—a true one, you need not doubt—of 
the adventures of two members in high- 
standing on a tour, just completed, 
from San Francisco to New York. They 
had started without a dollar in their 
jeans, yet had arrived in New York 
possessed of two hundred dollars’ worth 
of affluence and had lived the while— 
two months—on the fats and fruits of 
the land till the juice ran down the 
corners of their mouths! It was a tale 
to have delighted the genial chronicler 
of that gay rascal of stage-coach days, 
Gil Blas. And if Villon, poet-crook and 
gibbet bird, were now twanging a lyre 
—the wicked joy that lad would have 
taken in writing a tripping ballade of 
the exploits of this pair of itinerant 
auto rogues! It was a yarn of adven- 
ture whose bottom taste of villainy was 
so salted with humor as to be scarcely 
detectable. But its best value, I reckon, 
lies in the completeness of its exposure 
of the chicaneries, tricks, maneuvers, 
bunk by which these auto gypsies of 
rapidly-growing number merrily roll 
along free of care and cost with the 
rest of the world for their tit-bit, 
their oyster, their victim to be so 
easily, skillfully done to a nice, 
crisp brown! 

I had been looking all night for 
Jimmy, the Wise-° 
cracker. James is a 
slim youth with a 
baby face and guile- 





less blue eyes, but under his black and 
white checkered cap reposes a knowl- 
edge of the hidden things of New York 
life as complete as that of the Devil 
himself regarding what goes on Below. 
The boy is bread and meat to the writer 
of the doings of the underworld. If he 
has any criminal graft himself, I don’t 
know what it is. But he can steer you 
to any den of iniquity of any brand de- 
sired. He knows crooks in scads and 
detectives by the flock. To my knowl- 
edge he frequently acts as ambassador, 
one to the other. It was a detective 
who finally told me he had last seen the 
Wisecracker going into a big garage 
that is situated within megaphone call 
of Times Square. 


*FTYWAS in the dead of night—so dead 

that even this big garage in the 
heart of New York’s White Light dis- 
trict was still and silent, like a cavern 
in a desolate mountain. The hour was 
that peculiar one when New York is at 
last itself still and silent, completely 
at rest, that hour between five and six 
o’clock in the morning when the bad 
and naughty people have just gone to 
bed and the good folks haven’t got up 
yet. 

The garage was empty, but I heard 
clarion laughter from the rear, and 
made my way to a large interior court- 
yard where the cars are washed in the 
open. There I found eight young men. 
Three of them were hunched on the 
running board of a big touring car of 
foreign make. The others were at ease 
on folding chairs supplied from various 
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automobiles. A hush fell on the laugh- 
ter as I appeared and nodded to the 
Wisecracker. His reception was so 
cordial, however, there was scarcely a 
necessity for his added introduction: 

“This gent is hunks. He’s a story- 
writer frien’ of mine. But if he writes 
things about yer it ain’t never in no 
way that gets youse in a jam in per- 
son. 

“Fair enough,” said a broad-shoul- 
dered, sturdy youngster with a mop of 
black, curly hair under his cap and a 
magnificent grin. He reached behind, 
brought up a metal chair and unfolded 
it. “Here’s a seat for him.” 

The while a gaunt, red-haired youth 
delved into the tonneau of the big car 
and brought out a two-quart, nicked 
vacuum jar and a metal cup. 

“Do you think, Jimmy, that your 
friend would—” 

“Ask him yourself,” said the Wise- 
cracker. “I wouldn’t offer it to a dog. 
They’re trying out what they call a 
boxin’ glove cocktail. They say the 
alcoho! is pure and they’ve mixed root 
beer with it.” 

“It’s good and cold,” declared the 
red-head. 

“The same to you if you drink much 
of it,” said the Wisecracker. 

I shut my eyes and took the shock— 
some 20,000 volis I gauged it to be— 
and then was introduced all around. 

The roster of the company would 


PAGE 





have read something like this (nick- 
names being correct): Candy Jim 
Granger, 'Frisco Frank Coons, Spark 
Plug Mallory, Mooch McGrue, Trails 
Becker, Smiles Vasari and Red Tait. 

“Smiles and Red,” officiated the Wise- 
cracker, “just got in today from ’Frisco. 
They starts with a quarter and a tooth- 
brush between ’em and heads in here 
this afternoon with a bum Lizzie all 
dolled up with new tires and two hun- 
dred berries to their credit in the sock. 
They was tellin’ about it—Smiles wa 
jest steppin’ on the gas when you blew 
in. Go on with your stuff, kid.” 

He nodded to the lad with the mop 
of black hair and the joyous grin, who 
took the tilt of the Wisecracker’s head 
as if it were the uplift of a band- 
master’s baton and began: 

“Red and me’d been in ’Frisco for 
two whole weeks. We come up from 
the picture lots drivin’ the spare cars 
of a ten-million dollar maggot and was 
fifty smackers to the good. We figured 
on pickin’ up a cracked Lizzie for about 
twenty-five, usin’ our talents on her 
and blowin’ East. But Red seen a crap 
game first, so we goes to work. We’re 
only gettin’ a few days a week, just 
enough for cakes and fags, and it 
begins to look like we is goin’ to be 
stuck out there in California till we 
gets sun-kissed to death, when one 
mornin’ there’s a ’phone call for the 
wreckin’ crew, and Red and me is it. 


THE Q. M., BUDDY 
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“We go up a nice, wide street that’s 
lined with big trees. On one side of a 
tree there’s a girl leanin’ boohooin’ her 
head off. On the other side of the tree 
her car is leanin’—hard. Poor little 
gal. An’ poor flivver. Both is broken 
up somethin’ awful. 

“*Oh, blub, blub, blub, blub!’ she 
says. ‘It was a birthday present from 
the boy friend who’s goin’ to marry me! 
And now look at it!’ 

I was already doin’ that, and in a 
little while I glances up and wags me 
head slow. 


“<‘This flivver, lady,’ I says, ‘has 
pulled its last grunt. No use sendin’ 
for the doctor at all. Youse can see 


for yerself—the mudguards is bent up 
to the dash, there’s a wheel an’ axle 
smashed, two tires is gone flat, the 
windshield’s scattered all over the town, 
a runnin’ board busted into six pieces, 
the body looks like an elephant’s been 
kickin’ at it, the headlights is twisted 
and cracked, and look at the hood— 
buckled up like an accordion what's 
been squeezed down to its last squeak. 
Gawd knows what can be left of the 
engine—nothin’! 

“‘Blub, blub, blubbety-blub!’ she says 
harder than ever. She talks words 
after awhile and says to Red and me 
we can see for ourself how slantin’ the 
street is an’ she was goin’ careful, too, 
comin’ down, but the brake got actin’ 

(Continued on page 20) 


Equipment Supplied 
by Wallgren 





There is some- 
thing wrong with 
every uniform 
here pictured— 
sometimes two or 
three things 
wrong. See if 
you can find them 
yourself. If your 
memory fails you, 
the answers are 
on page 23 
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FISMES: 
Where 


the Line 
Stiffened 




















You can’t convince a practical Frenchman that war ruins are picturesque. Above is a view across the market 











place in Fismes taken soon after the town was captured by American troops in August, 1918. Below is a view, 
taken from a slightly different angle, of the buildings surrounding the market place as they appear today 


T was at the town of Fismes and 

its suburban neighbor across the 

Vesle River, Fismette, that the 

last small bulge in the Allied line 
where had been the Marne salient, 
threatening Paris, was straightened out 
by American troops in the summer of 
1918. Practically squeezed out of this 
salient, which had extended southward 
in the territory between Soissons and 
Reims, the Germans, nevertheless, made 
a determined stand along the north 
bank of the Vesle and held on with par- 
ticular tenacity to the town of Fismes 
on the south bank. 

On the night of July 30th-31st, the 
32d Division (Michigan-Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard troops) relieved the Third 
Division just east and south of Ciergy 
for its first tour of duty on an active 
front. The forward movement of the 
division was rapid until August 3rd, 
when it was seen that the Germans had 
entrenched themselves on the high 
ground north of the Vesle and still 
held the town of Fismes. On the after- 
noon of August 4th the 127th Infantry 
of the 32d Division moved toward Fis- 
mes and on the following day was in 
the town, which was still occupied by 
enemy snipers. The 128th Infantry re- 
lieved the 127th on August 6th and con- 
tinued mopping up the town. An effort 


to cross the Vesle at this point was un- 
successful. 

It was clear that an organized attack 
would be necessary to establish bridge- 
heads on the north bank of the river, 
and so the 28th Division was moved 
into line, relieving the 32d, on the night 
of August 6th-7th. The 112th Infantry 
and the 109th Machine Gun Battalion 
of this Pennsylvania National Guard 
division entered Fismes. On the night 
of the 6th a pioneer platoon hastily 
constructed a pontoon bridge over the 
river, but due to the activity of enemy 
machine gunners on the north bank a 
crossing was impossible. The following 
evening at seven o’clock the Second and 
Third Battalions of the 112th, after an 
intense barrage, made an attack and 
the Third Battalion succeeded in get- 
ing three companies across the river 
two kilometers to the west of Fismes, 
at Le Grand Savart. The morning of 
August 8th found the First and Second 
Battalions in Fismette, the crossing 
having been made on the shelled stone 
bridge and on a new foot bridge. Here 
the men of the 28th participated in real 
hand-to-hand fighting, advancing yard 
by yard through streets swept by enemy 
machine-gun fire. 

The 112th Infantry lost in this en- 
gagement 41 killed, 168 wounded, 128 


gassed and 59 missing. All but a small 
part of Fismette was occupied by the 
112th, when the regiment was relieved 
by the 111th during the night of Au- 
gust 9th-10th. When the 112th again 
moved into the town on August 18th- 
19th, the enemy troops had again fil- 
tered into Fismette. The 28th Division 
was not relieved from this sector until 
the night of September 10th. During 
part of this advance the 42d (Rainbow) 
Division was on the left of the 28th, 
French troops occupying the sector on 
the right. 


J.ISMES and Fismette also stand out 

vividly in the memories of men 
of the 77th Division. Through these 
shell-wrecked towns, companions in ruin 
to Bazoches some miles to the west, 
77th Division men on September 4th 
began their drive to the Aisne. 

The names of these two towns of 
Fismes and Fismette were particular 
stumbling blocks to the American sol- 
dier without any knowledge of French. 
Fismes was usually given two full syl- 
lables—Fizz-meez—and Fismette suf- 
fered an even worse mauling. When 
you go back, pronounce Fismes as if 
it were spelled Feem and Fismette as 
if it were Feemet. 
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EDITORIAL 


¥OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legioi. 


The Case for Defense Day 


T scarcely would have been possible for the friends of 

a sensible policy of national defense to have hit upon 
a more effective scheme for advertising the forthcoming 
defense test than that which has been launched by the 
critics of that project. The defense test, which will be 
held throughout the country on September 12th, has ob- 
tained a volume of public notice which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been unlikely, if not impossible. 

Millions who might never have known of these inter- 
esting local demonstrations will now turn out to see the 
one closest to their homes. Their curiosity is aroused. 
They have had the matter called to their attention in such 
a way as to form a definite impression. The prevailing 
character of this impression is reflected by the fact that 
popular enthusiasm for the test has surpassed the brightest 
hopes of those who originally were promoting its success. 
An incomplete canvass discloses twenty-seven national or- 
ganizations, with a combined membership running into 
the millions, which have endorsed the defense test. 

The opposition, whose challenge these twenty - seven 
bodies have accepted, has taken a position which admits 
of ready analysis. Some aspects of that position are trans- 
parently political. But partisanship is not what it once 
was. The conviction is growing that the question of 
national defense should be removed from the domain of 
politics, where it has lingered far too long. 

Some opponents of the defense test have fallen back 
on the threadbare scheme of setting up straw men and then 
knocking them down. To find pegs to hang criticism on 
they have said things which aren’t so, and imputed objects 
and motives to the test which have no more to do with it 
than the man in the moon. 

For example: The test has been denounced because 
“America wants no general mobilization for war in peace- 
time.” It there is one thing the War Department has 
tried to make clear, it is that this defense test is not a 
mobilization, but a public demonstration of mobilization 
plans. Certainly no one objects to our having mobilization 
plans—at least no one outside of the ranks of our ad- 
vanced thinking friends who would abolish the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, disband the National Guard and scrap 
every battleship, fort, airplane and gun. Having such 
plans—as all nations have—how can we demonstrate our 
peaceful intentions more plainly than by exhibiting these 
plans in the open to all of our citizens or to anyone else 
who cares to look on? 

The test has been assailed as making a general holiday 
for a militaristic purpose. Since the purpose is hardly 
militaristic, this demurrer is reduced to one against a holi- 
day. On these grounds it is said that many people will 
quit work and that this will be an economic loss. Really, 
now, isn’t this so thin that it sort of comes through in 
spots? No one is forced to leave his work on September 
12th, and it is difficult to fancy that any one will do so 
to the prejudice of his interests or those of his family. 
Millions of people attend pasenall! games and other sports 
and amusements every day. They leave their work to do 


it. Think of the economic loss! If we give up the defens« 
test on these grounds, apparently the next step will be to 
close the bali parks and movie theaters and go back to the 
glorious old ten-hour day. 

The political agitation against Defense Day is not con- 
fined to one party. While the foregoing objections have 
emanated from spokesmen of one political camp, the gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, who holds fvrth in another camp, also 
has come out against the test. He will issue no proclama- 
tion and will not direct the National Guard to participate 
in the events of the day. The Adjutant General of the 
Wisconsin guard has set forth his chief’s views in a letter 
to the army authorities. He recapitulates Wisconsin’s dis- 
tinguished military record—so many thousand men sent 
into the armies of the Civil War, so many sent to fight 
Spain, and so many to the World War armies, where they 
added to the honor of their State in the hardest of battles. 
The Adjutant General speaks in the convincing terms of 
a man who knows what fighting is. “Wisconsin,” he de- 
clares, “needs no patriotic lesson.” 

Now it would be interesting to know how many Wis- 
consin men fell in all these wars; how many died of disease 
and of wounds; how many came home broken mentally and 
physically, day by weary day to live lives which were a 
burden to themselves and to society. It would be inter- 
esting to know the cost of this in dollars; the fortunes 
lost, the careers blighted, the profiteers enriched, the taxes 
levied and to be levied to pay for it all. With these facts 
at hand one might more accurately gauge Wisconsin’s 
tribute to the scourge of war. 

Furthermore, with these facts and figures before us, it 
would be informing to turn to the defense test which the 
governor of Wisconsin repudiates, and inquire the real pur- 
pose of this test. 

This purpose is to make war less likely in all events, 
but, if it must come, to make it less expensive in men, in 
money and in human suffering. By the plans which the 
War Department is going to demonstrate on Defense Day, 
arinies can be put in the field more quickly, less expensively 
and better prepared to defend therselves than heretofore. 
It is a plan to save lives, to save money and to curtail 
misery. The defense test is not a lesson in patriotism and 
does not pretend to be. No such lesson is needed by any 
State. It is a lesson in common sense, in humanity, in 
self-preservation and in economics. And this lesson is 
needed. 

CCE 

Although the motorist may scoff at pedestrians he must 

admit that they die with their boots on. 
Bo LE GE 

A New York bride took her pet dogs to her wedding. 
Her new ones, it is said, hurt her feet too much. 

The times will always seem hard to the fellow who is 
putting off going to work until he can find a soft job. 

From the way some folks talk about their motors purr- 
ing one would conclude that they put milk in their gas 
tanks. 

The fact that Americans are diminishing in stature at 
the rate of half an inch in fifty years is cited as an economic 
loss to the nation. Only too true. In eight hundred years 
look at the number of hat-racks which will have become 


unserviceable. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


lhe Things 


r [vs week and next week, in view of the coming defense 
test, I am going to valk about that old subject of peace 
and preparedness. What is the present state of the 

peace movement? Where lies the wise policy for keeping the 

peace between the extreme pacifists and the extreme advocates 

of preparedness? , 

About a year ago Mr. Bok offered a hundred thousand 
dollars for a peace plan. A vote of various organizations was 
taken on the merits of the winning plan, and it received a large 
“Yes” majority. 

Yet, so far, the “Noes” have it. The plan has not been 
adopted by the United States or other nations. If it were 
adopted by the United States alone it would not be of much 
use unless it were adopted by other nations. For war is inter- 
national. One nation cannot stop war unless it licks the other 
nations, and that means “war to end war” again. 

The truth is that the Bok plan is almost forgotten. This is 
not criticising the intention or the wisdom of the plan or Mr. 
Bok’s high public spirit. Not in the least. It is only saying 
that the plan remains on paper. No other plan except that of 
another conference on disarmament has any present propect 
of international acceptance. There is the hard fact, while we 
all hope as fervently as ever that the day will come when some 
plan will have the sanction of all peoples. 

Now for the plans that are to make war so terrible that it 
becomes impossible. The latest of these is the “death ray” 
invented by an Englishman, Harry Grindell-Matthews. He is 
going to end war by pressing a button that will make an electric 
contact. Everybody who knows what war means, as ex-service 
men do, will want to join the rush for the button when aar 
threatens. If it works e shall not be bothered further by the 
5-5-3 ration or discussions about the League of Nations. 

War was made impossible when gunpowder was invented 
and put the spear out of business. When chain shot was in- 
vented in the Middle Ages that also made war impossible. 
There was talk of abolishing it as inhu'iane. But the chain 
shot became obsolete with the arrival of other weapons which 
promised to make war impossible, but also failed. 

When the shrapnel shell and the repeating rifle were in- 
vented, surely that would clinch the matter. Human flesh 
could never stand against such murderous sprays of projectiles. 
However, although both sides in the next war got them and used 
them as plentifully and as freely as they could, fighting went 
on in the same old ding-dong fashion with about the same 
percentage of casualties for the numbers engaged as in previous 
wars. 


BEFORE we had the airplane and when the rapid-fire field 

gun was only in its inception Bloch wrote his book, in the 
presence of the great armed camps of European conscription, to 
show that there was not enough money to finance a European 
war, and that, when the armies faced each other, the prospect 
of the extinction of both sides by the new weapons would lead 
them in common impulse to lay down their arms. 

That book was a great sensation. People felt reassured. 
The promised European cataclysm would never come. But 
again entered that disagreeable element of fact. When the 
soldiers laid down their arms it was after four years of struggle, 
and then only when one side was beaten. So the money re- 
straint will not stop war. Money is only a medium of energy. 
If a people choose to put their energy into making war they will, 


That Count 


inflating the medium as much as is needful and issuing bonds, 

And immediately before the World War, practical men, as 
well as theorists, prophesied a number of results which did not 
happen. They thought high-explosive shells of large calibre 
would knock forts to pieces. So they did. They turned con- 
crete and masonry into a heap of ruins about the defenders’ 
heads. But it was found that if you piled up Mother Earth 
to a sufficient depth, the biggest shells reached a limit of 
penetration. 

It was thought that the rapid-fire light artillery and the 
rifle and machine gun, with their long-range bullets, would keep 
the armies far apart. But opposing infantry lines were soon 
facing each other in trenches at close quarters. Trench walls 
stopped the bullets and trench dug-out roofs were thick enough 
to resist light artillery fire. 

The defensive had kept pace with the offensive, as it always 
has. Man is a small target; he is lithe and quick at dodging. 
The instinct of self-protection spurs his ingenuity to meet 
new situations. 

If the enemy had only the old weapons while you had the 
new then you might easily force a prompt surrender on his 
part. It happens, however, that as soon as one side has a new 
weapon the other hastens to adopt it. Thus new weapon 
checks new weapon. The rapid-fire artillery turns its showers 
of punishment upon the enemy machine-gun nest and _ its 
interdictory fire upon the enemy artillery in the chess play of 
tactics with which every soldier is familiar. 


A ND what of Mr. Grindell-Matthews’s “death ray”? It is 
an electric beam similar to a wireless wave. He says that 
with one-half of a kilowatt and a six-inch beam he has killed 
rats at thirty-five yards, and that he has stopped a motor cycle 
and lighted a lamp at sixty-five feet. Therefore, by increasing 
the power of the beam, he can stop airplane engines and set 
cities on fire and, of course, paralyze an army. All miraculous 
inventions are always able to paralyze armies. Scientists who 
know his plan say that he is all wrong and that the only destruc- 
tive power yet conceived that can carry over a distance is a 
shot from a gun. 

If we grant that an increased beam has the power he credits 
it with then the enemy will have beams against your beams as 
surely as he has bombs against your bombs. Defensive armor 
against the beam will come as surely as the mask against poison 
gas. In the end it will be the doughboy who will settle the 
difference when he is on the spot and you can not put him off. 
That is what has always happened. I see no reason, myself, 
why it will not happen again. 

We all want and hope for one, but no peace plan has received 
an international sanction which guarantees permanent peace. 
We all want and hope for one, but no genius has yet invented 
a weapon which, by pressing a button, will, through its incon- 
ceivable powers of destruction, make wa; impossible. If there 
were one found, I repeat, then the naticr that possessed it 
might use it to impose its will ruthlessly upon a nation that 
lacked it—and this, however, through the use of force, when 
force is war. 

There remains the old plan, which General Pershing has 
brought up to date. We shall discuss that next week. Owing 
to the General’s experience as a peace-maker in France it should 
have the same careful attention as all other plans, and be con- 
sidered strictly for its value in keeping the peace. 
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Expert Treatment By Wallgren 
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Saint Paul Gets Set 


Every Buddy Will Find a Billet in the Convention City, and 
There Will be Lots of Entertainment for Everyone, 
Including Mrs. Buddy and the Little Buddtes 


flashes to the rest of the coun- 

try as it puts the finishing 
touches on its arrangements to take 
care of the thousands of Legionnaires 
who. will be its guests during the Le- 
gion’s Sixth National Conventicn, Sep- 
tember 15th to 19th. 

Hotel reservations already have been 
made by most Legion departments. 
Pullman city is being constructed ad- 
joining Saint Paul’s Union Station, in 
the heart of the city, and many dele- 
cations will live on the special trains 
which carry them to the convention. 
Seven railroads have joined to lay the 
Pullman city’s miles of special tracks 
and provide walks, lights and sanitary 
facilities. And many thousands of Le- 
gionnaires who don’t wish to stay in 
the hotels of Saint Paul or Minneapolis 
or in their Pullman cars may get quar- 
ters from Uncle Sam by doing a three 
or four-day hitch at Fort Snelling, the 
Regular Army post on the edge of Saint 
Paul, less than a half hour’s traveling 
distance from the convention hall. 

At Fort Snelling will be centered 
many of the activities of the Legion 
convention. The facilities of the post 
will be turned over to the visitors; it 
is almost as though the whole reserva- 
tion were converted into a gigantic Le- 
gion encampment for the duration of 
the World War. 

Facilities will be provided for park- 
ing 50,000 automobiles here. And the 
3d Infantry will walk post over the 
lines of gas buggies while their own- 
ers are attending the meetings or 
peacefully snoring through the silent 
watches of the night. Some improve- 
ment over six years ago, buddy, when 
you walked post all night, with a rifle 
that started out weighing seven pounds 
and ended up weighing seventy along 
about dawn! 

Bunks and bedding will be provided in 
the Regular Army barracks. All polic- 
ing and quartets fatigue will be done 
by the men of the 3d Infantry, the old- 
est infantry regiment in the United 
States. Squad rooms will hear the old 
battles fought over again with no fear 
of an officious officer of the day coming 
around to douse the lights. Reveille 
will sound in the morning, but it won’t 
mean anything to the ex-doughboy. Of 
course, married bucks will have to park 
their C. O.’s at the Hostess House. The 
affair at the Fort will be strictly stag. 
= Post Exchange will serve break- 
ast. 

At Fort Snelling, on the athletic 
field, will be held the Legion games. 
And at odd moments there will be other 
attractions—polo games, for one thing, 
between the Fort Snelling officers’ team 
and picked teams. 

There will be lots of entertainment 


‘< BILLET for every buddy” is 
A the message which Saint Paul 


available to everybody, all during the 
convention. Committees are at work, 
and have been working for months, to 
build up the best program that was 
ever offered to the Legion. And it will 
not be a one-sided program, either. 
The entertainment will be for Buddy, 
Miss Buddy, Mrs. Buddy, and all the 
young Buddies. Incidentally, the young 
Buddies will probably get a good-sized 
thrill out of being guided around by 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, for that is 
part of the plan for helping folks get 
the most out of the convention and 
their visit to Saint Paul. 

Despite their traditional rivalry, Saint 
Paul and Minneapolis work together 
pretty well. The hospitality of the 
twin cities will be extended in full to 
the visiting Legionnaires; the public 
camp sites for automobile tourists in 
both towns will be open, but it will be 
well for convention visitors not to count 
too heavily upon them. You see, there 
are few camp sites in the country which 
will accommodate 100,000 visitors, or 
even any considerable proportion of 
that number. And after the first two 
or three hundred Legion automobile 
parties fill up the public camp grounds, 
the folks who come after will find ac- 
commodations ready for them else- 
where. 

A special telephone exchange will be 
in operation in Saint Paul during the 
convention. If you want to talk with 
anybody or any place which has any- 
thing to do with the convention, you 
just tell the operator “Legion.” Then 
the specially trained operators in the 
“Legion” exchange will get you in con- 
versation with the person you want. 

All visiting Legionnaires will be able 
to get their mail promptly during the 
convention. A sub-post office will be 
located in the convention auditorium. 
So before you start for Saint Paul be 
sure to leave word to have your mail 
addressed “in care of The American 
Legion, Saint Paul, Minn.” 

Special accommodations of all sorts 
—special street cars, special bus lines, 
everything that the ingenuity of the 
local committees can devise—have been 
worked out in the interests of making 
Legion visitors welcome and their stay 
interesting. 

Saint Paul will be all dressed up 
when the Legionnaires arrive. More 
than 10,000 flags and miles of bunting 
will make the city’s principal streets 
gay by day, and at night electric lights 
of many colors will contribute to the 
carnival setting. The city is counting 
on hearing the music of scores of Le- 
gion bands and drum corps whose fame 
has been made in previous conventions 
and the new musical organizations, 
started during 1924, which will try to 
win the prizes away from their longer- 
established rivals. More than a hun- 


dred entries in the band and drum corps 
contests had been made up to August 
Ist. A trap-shooting competition will 
be held if sufficient entries are received. 

Posts desiring to enter the various 
contests are expected to file their en- 
tries through their department head- 
quarters. Department headquarters 
will forward all entries to Judge Royal 
S. Stone, general chairman in charge 
of the convention arrangements. 

For final judging in the band contest, 
five bands will be selected as the column 
passes the reviewing stand on parade 
day. Each band will turn out of col- 
umn, take post opposite the reviewing 
stand, play the units of its section of 
the parade past the stand and then fall 
in behind the section and resume the 
march. Uniforms and general appear- 
ance, marching and cadence and general 
playing ability will govern the choice. 

In the final competition at four p.m., 
the bands will be judged on conducting, 
interpretation, instrumentation, articu- 
lation, intonation, expression and en- 
semble. The bands will play a selec- 
tion from a Sousa march, Gounod’s 
“Faust,” “Echoes from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House,” Victor Herbert’s 
“Mlle. Modiste” or “Créme de la 
Créme.” 

Five drum corps will be selected from 
the parade in the same manner as the 
bands. They will be judged on uniform, 
marching appearance, rhythm, cadence 
and maneuvers. 

Band prizes will be: First, $1,000; 
second, $500; third, $250. Drum corps 
prizes will be: First, $750; second, 
$300; third, $200. 

The Milton J. Foreman Trophy, a 
sterling silver cup, has been presented 
by Past National Commander Milton J. 
Foreman for the inter-department rifle 
match. The winning department is 
awarded the custody of the trophy for 
one year. An engraved gold plate suit- 
able to be attached to the staff of the 
department banner is also awarded in 
this event. 

Owing to the newness of the trap- 
shooting match, regulations have not yet 
been definitely prescribed for it. Ap- 
propriate plans for holding the match 
and for trophies and awards are being 
worked out. 

Ammunition for the shoots will be 
provided by the St. Paul convention 
committee. Where teams prefer to fur- 
nish their own ammunition they may 
do so. 

With all these details already worked 
out, Saint Paul is all set for the con- 
vention, now but two weeks away. 
Mayor Arthur E. Nelson, Legionnaire 
and probably the youngest mayor of any 
American city as large as Saint Paul 
—he is thirty—adds his official welcome 
to that which has been extended by 
the unofficial citizens of Saint Paul. 
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Right shoulder shovels! 

of the Legion set out to plant a mile of trees along the Daniel Webster Highway were (left to right) Mayor Willis 

H. Flint of Concord, Governor Fred H. Brown of New Hampshire, State Adjutant General Charles W. Howard and 
George W. Conway, commander of Concord Post 


ISTORY does not tell whether 

there were any minute women 

at Concord, Massachusetts, 

when the embattled patriots 
were firing the shot heard ’round the 
world, but if the Colonial mothers of 
the little town were at all like the 
mothers and wives of Legionnaires ef 
that other Concord, the capital of New 
Hampshire, they were both the strate- 
gists and tacticians of the famous bat- 
tle of the Revolutionary War. 

As justification for this theory there 
stand today on each side of the Daniel 
Webster highway for a whole mile just 
outside the New Hampshire city’s limits 
more than four hundred maple trees 
dedicated to the memory of Concord’s 
dead of the World Wer. This beautiful 
memorial grove, flanking on either side 
an interstate road and standing out 
against a background of thousands of 
pine seedlings, took form in a single 
day as a result of the foresight and 
enterprise of the Auxiliary Unit of 
Concord Post of The American Legion. 
The Auxiliary originated the tree-plant- 
ing project at one of its meetings and 
worked out the major details of the 
plan before calling upon the fathers, 
sons and husbands of the Legion to 
carry it to completion. 

But presented with a ready-made 
plan, Concord Post demonstrated that 
the New Hampshire citizenry of 1924 
lacks none of the hitting power and 


aking Shade 
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Right by squads—march! 
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energy which distinguished the Massa- 
chusetts town’s citizenry of 1776. The 
Legion called upon all the citizens of 
Concord to take part in the planting, and 
among the first volunteers to answer the 
call were Governor Fred H. Brown of 
New Hampshire and Mayor Willis H. 
Flint of Concord. They were accom- 
panied by practically all the Legion- 
naires and a large number of other 
volunteers. With all carrying picks 
and shovels at shoulder arms position 
and marching under flags and the Con- 





F your post is planning to join the hun- 

dreds of other Legion posts which have 
planted memorial trees in parks or along 
highways, Uncle Sam will help you find 
out what you ought to know about the 
kinds of trees best suited for your town 
and the rules you ought to observe in 
planting them. Farmers’ Bulletins 1208 
and 1209 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, entitled “Trees for Town and City” 
and “Planting and Care of Street Trees,” 
give this information. They may be ob- 
tained for ten cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The 
American Tree Association, 1214 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C., will 
send free, on request, pamphlets useful as 
tree-planting guides. 











;for Posterity 


Heading the advance when Concord (New Hampshire) Post 


cord Legion’s banner, the procession 
passed by “the gates of Concord.” 

Governor Brown planted the first 
tree, and the work of planting all four 
hundred trees at regular intervals 
along a 6,000-foot stretch of the road 
continued throughout the day. The 
actual physical work of planting the 
trees was not a slight task. The scheme 
of planting had been worked out in 
advance with members of the New 
Hampshire Forestry Department and 
the engineering department of the city 
of Concord. Two days before the holi- 
day set for the planting, squads of 
Legionnaires completed the preliminary 
preparations. One squad borrowed four 
government trucks and drove more than 
twenty miles to the nursery from which 
the young maples were obtained. Most 
of the trees were fifteen feet high. An- 
other squad borrowed other trucks and 
spent a day hauling loam from fertile 
fields to the gravelly roadside. On the 
day of planting, a “mudworm” squad in 
charge of Department Adjutant George 
W. Morrill spent the ertire time three 
miles from the front, digging loam to 
distribute about the reots of the trees 
to insure a good start in the new lo- 
cation. 

At noon on planting day the Auxil- 
iary served an outdvor dinner to the 
workers, and no engraved invitations 
were needed to bring the Legionnaires 
and their helpers to the chow line. 
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The Old + the New = America 


WIN City Post 
of The Amer- 
ican Legion 
has found its 

home city of East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, a lab- 
oratory of practical 
Americanism. Here 
men newly come from 
almost all European 
countries live as 
neighbors with those 
who cultivate family 
trees which have been 
flourishing for cen- 
turies on American 
soil. The newcomers 
for the most part 
help keep the wheels 
turning in East Chi- 
cago’s roaring facto- 
ries. But the fact that 
many of them still 
have strong ties bind- 
ing them to the na- 
tions from which they 
have sprung does not 
prevent them from 
loving their newly- 
adopted country with 
the same intensity as 
native sons born un- 
der the blessings of 
the United States 
Constitution. That 
this is true is largely 
to the credit of Twin 
City Post, which for 
many months has 
been conducting 
classes to teach the 
newcomers the rights 
and_ responsibilities 
of the citizenship they 
obtain through formal 
action of a Federal 
Court. 

Twin City Post has 
founded its citizen- 
ship work on a sympa- 
thetic understanding 
of the viewpoint of 
the foreign born. The 
post has realized that 
it is impossible to ex- 

















The minuet of Colonial America (above) and the KraKowiak, a 
Polish national dance (below), symbolized two important racial con- 
tributions to the United States in the pageant given by Twin City Post 
of East Chicago, Indiana, as a part of a community observance of 
Citizenship Day which demonstrated that the melting pot is still mak- 
ing sterling Americans out of those who come from overseas 
























































pect that a man whose 
childhood and youth 
have been spent in a 
foreign land will lose 
entirely and by court 
decree that love of 
native land which is 
inborn in every man. 
Twin City Post be- 
lieves that its foreign- 
born neighbors may 
build for themselves 
a nobler structure of 
true Americanism on 
the honest and sin- 
cere traditions of their 
birthlands. 
Recently, when 
many hundreds of the 
foreign-born of East 
Chicago assembled on 
a public holiday to re- 
ceive the tinal charge 
of their new citizen- 
ship, Twin City Post 
made this event the 
occasion of a pageanc 
in which actors por- 
trayed not only the 
history of the United 
States but also the 
best traditions of 
many lands. In the 
presence of a vast 
crowd, Legionnaires, 
Auxiliary members 
and school children, 
dressed in appropriate 
costumes, enacted the 
drama of America 
from Colonial times 
and the days of the 
Indians down to the 
present. Then danc- 
ing groups represent- 
ing many countries, 
each in national cos- 
tume, expressed the 
spirit of the old 
world’s contribution 
to the new. This 
same theme was elabo- 
rated by a number of 
speakers who ad- 
dressed the crowd. 











A glimpse at one corner of the crowd of ten thousand persons, including men and women from ‘many lands, which 
gathered for The American Legion’s Citizenship Day pageant in East Chicago 
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chance to get away with errors 

in detail while the men who par- 
ticipated in those same battles are on 
hand to check them up. Basing their 
surmises on the fact that, with very 
few exceptions, zero hour during the 
World ar was at daybreak, three 
historians in covering the capture of 
Vaux by our troops state that the attack 
occurred “on the morning” of July 1st. 
The same statement crept into the story 
of “Vaux: The Perfect Attack” in a 
recent issue of the Weekly. We can 
thank Legionnaire Ernest Mosle of 
Effingham, Illinois, for the following 
correction: 


B ATTLE historians have little 


I just got through reading your article 
on Vaux. I want to call your attention 
to a mistake or type error [no, it’s on us— 
COMPANY CLERK] when you say that the 
attack occurred at 6:15 a.m. the first of 
July. I happened to be a member of the 
assault battalion of the Ninth Infantry 
and was in the first wave of the attack, 
which consisted of the first platoon of 
Company H, Second Battalion, Ninth In- 
fantry. 

Company E of the Ninth Infantry took 
Vaux in the attack and we advanced just 
about one-half mile to the north of that 
company. The 23d Infantry, Companies L 
and K, were to our left. We went over 
the top at 6 p.m., not a.m., and had twenty- 
five minutes to take our objective, which 
we did in exactly the prescribed time. Our 
platoon lost about twenty men in killed, 
wounded and missing. We were relieved 
by the 26th Division on the night of July 
8th, went five miles behind the lines, got 
one week's rest and went to Soissons for 
the big advance on July 18th, 4:35 a.m. 

I write this letter only to keep the rec- 
ords straight. Any further information 
will be gladly given, as I was with the 
Ninth Infantry thirty-nine days in the 
Vaux sector. 


Comrade L. R. Mudd of Lisbon, Iowa, 
also has an interesting bit of comment 
to make regarding the Vaux article: 


I was sort of peeved over the fact that 
the Second Regiment of Engineers was not 
mentioned therein. I am bringing this to 
your notice wholly and entirely through 
respect to the dead of Company A, Second 
Engineers, who lost their lives in this en- 
gagement. Captain George Spaulding and 
about one-half of the fourth platoon of 
this company lost their lives only a few 
minutes before entering Vaux. The bal- 
ance of the company made up a portion of 
the fourth wave that went over, afterward 
mopping up the cellars of the town, carry- 
ing machine-gun ammunition, ete. Some 
of our men took position right alongside 
of the Infantry occupying the front line. 
If I remember correctly we were not re- 
lieved there until July 5th. 


X-A. E. F. songbirds did a front and 

4 center tout de suite in responding 
to Comrade Edward O’Hanlon’s request 
for the words of the British war song, 


By the Company Clerk 


“Oh, Oh, Oh, It’s a Lovely War,” in- 
cluded in these columns in the July 4th 
issue. Some of the contributors served 
in the British or Canadian forces, 
some picked up the song while bri- 
gaded with the British or while in 
British hospitals, and one of them, Mrs. 
Eunice B. Wells of Savannah, Georgia, 
served two years with the W. A. A. C., 
including some time with the Central 
Records Office of the A. E. F., at Bour- 
ges. We thank Mrs. Wells and the 
following comrades for coming across: 
A. R. Poirier, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Ray Taylor, San Benito, Texas; 
Frank G. Pierce, Brooklyn, New York; 
Herbert Miller, Boone, Iowa; A. G. 
Thirlwall, Sidney, Nebraska; Harry 
Wood, Philadelphia; A. B. Lloyd, 
Springfield, Illinois; Jack Bass, Olathe, 
Colorado; William J. Westlake, Swiss- 
vale, Pennsylvania, and W. A. Smith, 
Chicago. Here’s the song: 


Up to your waist in water, 
Up to your eyes in slush, 
Using the kind of language 
That makes the sergeant blush; 
Who wouldn’t join the Army, 
That’s what we all inquire, 
Don’t we pity the poor civilians 
Sitting beside the fire? 


Chorus: 
Oh! Oh! Oh! It’s a lovely war, 
Who wouldn’t be a soldier, eh? 
Oh, it’s a shame to take the pay. 
As soon as reveille has gone 
We feel just as heavy as lead 
But we never get up till the sergeant 
Brings our breakfast up to bed. 
What do you want with eggs and ham 
When you've got plum and apple jam? 
Form fours! Right turn! 
How shall we spend the money we earn? 
Oh! Oh! Oh! It’s a lovely war. 


When does a soldier grumble? 
When does he make a fuss? 

No one is more contented 
In all the world than us. 

Oh, it’s a cushy life, boys, 
Really, we love it so, 

Once a fellow was sent on leave 
And simply refused to go.—Cho. 


Come to the cook-house door, boys, 
Sniff at the lovely stew, 

Who is it says the colonel gets 
Better pam than you? 

Any complaints this morning? 
Do we complain? Not we. 

What’s the matter with lumps of onion 
Floating around the tea?—Cho. 


Comrade Bass wrote his contribution 
of these lyrics in the real Cockney dia- 
lect—wish we had space to reprint his 
version. 

Adjutant Jerry Allen of Charles 
Wolford Post, Bluffs, Illinois, wants 
his former buddies of the good ship 
Parker, “the dizzy 48,” to furnish the 
words of the song, “We are the Boys 
from the Parker.” Send the lyrics to 
the Company Clerk. If they don’t run 
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true to most Navy songs and are print- 
able, we’ll include them in these col- 
umns for the enjoyment of the whole 
gang. 

Here’s another call to action to the 
service songsters from Emma Kessler 
Sweet, a war mother of San Francisco: 
“Will you please print the werds sung 
to the tune of the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
‘Faust’ that won the prize at the May 
Festival held in Stanford University 
stadium where Madame Schumann- 
Heink was soloist? An Engineer out- 
fit won it with ‘Here Come the Engi- 
neers.’ ” 

Can any buddy furnish the words of 
this pick-and-shovel aria? 


WE haven’t room for a regular Lost 
; and Found department, but here 
is a case in which the ex-sleuths of the 
D.C. I. and others might be interested. 
Our informant is Raymond R. Wright 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who writes 
as follows: 


Your success through the columns of 
Then and Now in reuniting friends, locating 
lost articles, etc. [for which we thank you, 
although we have not had space for regular 
missing buddy requests.—ComMPaNny CLERK] 
has led me to hope that with your assist- 
ance I might regain the tin derby which 
is responsible for my being alive today. 
Here is the story: On October 16, 1918, 1 
was a lieutenant acting as C. O. of Company 
G, 309th Infantry, 78th Division. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon of that day 
I was sitting in a shallow trench on top of 
Céte 182 just north and east of St. Juvin 
talking with some of the non-coms of cur 
outfit about a ration party. A fragment of 
H. E. passed through my tin hat just over 
the right temple and put me out of action. 
While one of the boys wrapped up my 
head I took a look at the tin hat and de- 
cided it deserved a comfortable home with 
me for the rest of our mutual lives and 
made some comment of that sort to the 
others present. 

When I got back to one of the field dress- 
ing stations en route to hospital, I fourd 
that I had carefully carried out with me 
another tin hat. About December 10th I 
rejoined the outfit, then in winter quarters 
at Genay, Céte d’Or, and was almost im- 
mediately greeted with the glad news that 
my punctured tin hat had been found after 
I was evacuated, had been sent back with 
the ration party to our kitchens and was 
still held there awaiting my return. It was 
sent for toot sweet, but somewhere, some- 
how, it had disappeared, though I was as- 
sured that it had been with our kitchens at 
Genay only a few days previous to my 
return. 

Since that day I’ve always hoped and 
believed that some day, somehow, that old 
tin derby would get back to me. If it ap- 
pealed to someone as a trés bon souvenir 
and that someone should read this and, 
still having the hat, return it to me, I'd be 
very, very grateful. I bear that someone 
no ill will at all—for the darned old hat 
was “salvaged” for me just before we went 
into the lines. 


TS are still a good supply of the 
large pictures of the Leviathan in 
her after-the-Armistice dress, loaded 
with soldiers, available for free distri- 
bution to Legion posts. As we sal 
once before in these columns, any _Le- 
gion post, whether or not it has ex-Lev! 
passengers in its roster, can get one 
for the asking. Framed, the photo 
makes an ideal decoration for a post 
clubhouse. Write to the Company Clerk 
if your post wants one. 
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HE evidence now seems conclu- 
sive that the rat has been 
responsible for more human 


deaths than have resulted from 
all the wars in the history of the world. 
This fact was not suspected until some 
twenty-odd years ago, when the Plague 
Commission of India showed that bu- 
bonic plague was communicated by 
means of the rat infected with the 
disease, and by the rat flea which left 
the body of the animal dead of the 
disease and by means of its bite brought 
about infection of human beings. 

While there seems little likelihood 
that mankind will ever again witness a 
rat-borne plague of such magnitude as 
the Black Death which swept across 
Europe in the fourteenth century with 
a toll of more than 25,000 lives, the 
bubonic plague is by no means an un- 
known scourge in the twentieth century 
United States, and the importance of 
declaring on the rat a war of exter- 
mination is evident. 

Rats transmit other diseases, too. 
Dr. C. V. Craster, Health Officer of 
Newark, New Jersey, includes in the 
list trichinosis, various tapeworms, and 
epidemic jaundice. The latter was 
common among troops during the 
World War, and was a consequence of 
the enormous number of rats that ex- 
isted in the trenches and dugouts and 
that carried the infection by contami- 
nating food and food utensils. 

But it is not alone as a menace to 
public health that the rat deserves no 
quarter. He is responsible for the de- 
struction of enormous quantities of food 
supplies and for great damage to prop- 
erty by the destruction of masonry, 
woodwork and plumbing. In this con- 
nection Dr. Craster says: 

“It is estimated that the total cost 
for our rat population amounts to $180,- 
000,000 per year, or $1.80 per person 
in this country, and it is calculated that 
the loss involved represents the constant 
effort of more than 200,000 men to pro- 
duce the materials consumed and de- 
stroyed by rats. It is difficult to estimate 
the rat population in America, but it 


PIisgTFiinG 


A THIRTY-TWO piece drum corps has 

been formed by B. Leo DoLAN Post 
or Lockport, N. Y., and is making a name 
for itself in its section. The band was one 
of the features of the first Fourth of July 
celebration held in Lockport in twenty 
years. 


Huco Kocn, Past National Commander 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, has 
presented St. Paut, MINN., Post with more 
than one thousand clippings concerning ac- 
tivities of Minnesota service men in the 
World War. This post has now a mem- 
bership of more than 1,000, the largest in 
the State and one of the largest in the en- 
tire West. 


Pranic Post OF PAxTON, ILL., adopted 
two Boy Scout troops, with Legionnaires 
Serving as scoutmasters and committee- 
men. The post also rents a hall for the 
use of the two troops as well as for the 


Your Home Town 


No Quarter for the Rat 


By Harold S. Buttenheim 


Editor, The American City Magazine 


is conservative to say there are two or 
three rats to every person in North 
America.” 

In several campaigns of rat exter- 
mination conducted in cities of the Gulf 
Coast and Southwest by Edmund B. 
Besselievre, consulting engineer of New 
York, the combination of methods which 
produced the maximum results in the 
shortest space of time were starvation, 


destruction of breeding places, trapping . 


and rat-proofing, and, in cases where 
shipping was involved, the employment 
of chemical suffocation. The use of 
other animals to destroy the rats in 
localities where rat-borne diseases are 
present is not recommended by Mr. 
Besselievre. He explains his position 
as follows: 

“It is true that the cat and the ferret 
and the smaller members of the canine 
family can reach the rat in places where 
ordinary human agencies would fail, 
but should the rat be infected with bu- 
bonic plague or some other disease, the 
fleas with which he is infested will upon 
his death emigrate to the fur of the 
animal which has killed him. In the 
case of the cat or the dog, which is 
usually allowed in the house, the dis- 
ease-bearing flea is then carried directly 
into contact with humans. 

“Properly conducted campaigns of 
rat-proofing, rat-trapping and destruc- 
tion of possible rat harborages will go 
further to eliminate the rat population 
of the United States than any other 
combination of methods so far em- 
ployed. The States of Texas and 
Louisiana have issued pamphlets and 
circulars descriptive of these methods. 
Municipalities will do well to enlist the 
co-operation of the organized health 
agencies of these States. 

“Let each municipality set aside a 
certain period of days wherein a con- 
certed effort shall be made to destroy 
as many rats as possible, and let the 


UIS HED 


Girl Scouts, and put on a show to raise 
money for the Boy Scout summer camp. 


Gov. E. Lee TRINKLE, on recommendation 
of THE VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF THE LE- 
GION, issued a proclamation calling on em- 
ployers of the state to help secure work 
for more than one hundred Virginians who 
were disabled in the World War and who 
are rehabilitated and ready for jobs. 


When it was necessary to get 350 season 
tickets for the basketball season of 1924- 
1925 sold before the new Alexandria (Ind.) 
High School building was finished, the 
school board turned to ALEXANDER BRIGHT 
Post of that community. The post sold 
the tickets in a one-day drive. 


LEGIONNAIRES OF SHANGHAI, CHINA, 
made a pilgrimage to the grave of Gen- 
eral Frederick Ward at Sungkiang, where 
a monument to the American hero was un- 





war-cry of the cause be, ‘Get your 
rat!’ »”» 


In Virginia last spring many rai 
campaigns were conducted by loca’ 
community leagues in co-operation with 
the Extension Division of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. One of the Vir- 
ginia county agents, W. L. Kirby of 
Henrico County, suggests making the 
rat riddance permanent. “It is a mat- 
ter of focd and shelter,” he declares. 
“No rat will stay at a place where 
there is nothing to eat or where there 
is no safe place to hide. Most modern 
homes and many older ones can be 
made rat-proof at relatively small cost. 
Owners of large warehouses, food 
depots and other buildings where food 
products are exposed to rat depreda- 
tions have found that the cost of rat- 
proofing their buildings is slight in com- 
parison to its value. In the long run 
this is the cheapest insurance against 
rat injury. After having destroyed all 
the rats in a building, all small open- 
ings should be closed with metal sheet- 
ing or with concrete containing broken 
glass. All larger openings, basement 
windows, etc., should be closed with 
wire screen, preferably of a quarter- 
inch mesh. Rat-proofing should be 
planned for in the construction of all 
new buildings or in the remodeling of 
old ones.” 

And to quote again from Dr. Craster’s 
suggestions: 

“There can be no question of the need 
of a united and constant campaign to 
eliminate the rat menace. Rat-proof 
buildings should be the requirement for 
our dwellings, rat-proof food supplies 
in our warehouses and stores. The open 
garbage bucket in the house and the 
improper care of offal in slaughter- 
houses and meat stores are constant 
reserves of food supply for the rat. He 
will remain only as long as his food 
supply lasts. Like his fellow pest the 
house-fly, his existence depends upon 
the careless habits and indifference of 
the average individual. It is indeed 
time that the rat be no longer tolerated 
in well-kept cities.” 


SERVICE 


veiled. The grave is cared for by the Boy 
Scouts of Sungkiang. 


A past commanders’ association formed 
within Rowe-CHURCHILL Post oF Moravia, 
N. Y., is of inestimable value to the post 
in charting its course. There are at pres- 
ent four members of the association. 


THE BoarD OF ALDERMEN OF BEVERLY, 
Mass., recently voted that $11,500 of the 
poll tax fund which will be available No- 
vember 20th be set aside for the purpose 
of constructing a memorial home for Ca- 
DIGAN Post of The American Legion at 
Beverly Farms. 


Omana (Nes.) Post, the largest in the 
world, some time ago went over the three 
thousand mark in membership. The post 
passed a resolution asking that it be not 
included in the Omaha Community Chest, 
as it is self-supporting. 
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OR fifteen years Edward Moser 
was in the grocery business. 
“IT used to think I would be 
hopeless if I were taken away 
from a grocery store,” he confesses. 

The war came along and Moser went 
over with the 310th Trench Mortar 
Battery. He came back with a frac- 
tured skull, and with his_ nerves 
shocked. He was very nervous—and is 
yet. “But worst of all, my spirit was 
broken. I had no confidence in myself. 
At times I figured I was hopeless,” he 
admits now. 

Moser knew he had to do something. 
He refused to take Veterans Bureau 
training, for he thought he could never 
do anything but sell groceries. He 
bought a grocery store in Detroit. And 
here is where he made a big mistake 
His condition demanded quiet and out 
of doors. Deep down inside him Moser 
knew it, but would not give in. He 
stuck ly his grocery store until he had 
to submit to hospital treatment, and 
finally sold the business at a loss of 
$1,800. 

“This looked like defeat,” he explains. 
“But it wasn’t. It was the turning 
point. I resolved right there that I 
had to select a vocation which would 
benefit my health if I was ever to make 
a living.” 

After a good deal of investigation 
and talking with men in this line and 
that, Moser decided that poultry-keep- 
ing would fit nicely into his program 
of health-building. He put aside as un- 
important the question of money re- 
turns. He felt sure that here, as in 
all business, there was a profit to be 
made somewhere. 

So Moser applied for rehabilitation 
training in poultry- keeping. He didn’t 
get it; instead, he yielded to urging 
and tried to become a machinist. But 
the work was not for him at all. He 
became physically and nervously worse, 
until he had to request the authorities 
for a transfer—and again he asked for 
training in poultry-keeping. 

Again he was turned down, and was 
sent to learn the trade of electrician. 
“T didn’t want that at all,” he declares, 
“but I was told my compensation would 
be cut off if I did not take the training 
as recommended. I was married, had 
a baby boy. and was paying off my loss 
in the grocery venture. So I had to 
give it a try. 








Edward Moser was a grocer before the war—and after. He quit to enter a hospital. 
manager of a poultry plant near Detroit 
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“After only a few weeks I was satis- 
fied I would never be a success in this 
line. I put in for a transfer to train- 
ing in poultry husbandry and again 
was turned down flat. They told me 
I was not trying to make good, and 
put me into a jewelry manufacturing 
shop. They tried to make me believe 
I would succeed as a jeweler. 

“I tried—tried hard—to make this 
go. But my nerves got worse and my 
head went entirely wrong, and when I 
would go over and tell the authorities 
my condition I would be told I was lazy 
and not trying to make good.” 

Moser kept asking for the training 
of his choice. Finally he was sent to 
Michigan Agricultural College, where 
he took some short course work, spe- 
cializing in poultry. 

After leaving school he rented a 
small place near Detroit and began 
raising poultry. He also had some 
fruit and a vegetable garden. His gen- 
eral health improved, his nerves quieted 
down, and he was quite sure of himself. 


OSER was now perfectly happy 

with his work. He made a profit 
on his chickens and ducks. He showed 
ten ducks at the Michig in State Fair in 
1923 and swept the whole class; he 
won first, second, third and fourth 
prizes in the young drake and young 
duck exhibition of Pekins. And all this 
gave him confidence. 

The work was pleasant; Moser under- 
stood it well; it was healthful. But 
as yet it was not sufficiently profitable 
to sustain his family, for by now there 
were two small boys in the establish- 
ment. He lacked the capital with which 
to go into it on a large enough scale 
to make a good living. His compen- 
sation was to stop within a few months. 

Moser looked around until he found 
a man who had bought a big estate 
and wanted a poultryman to put in and 
manage a plant. Moser took this posi- 
tion, and is there now. 

“We have a good plant under con- 
struction,” he explains. “When it is 
completed it will be as practical, I am 
sure, as anything in the country. 

“T expect to put in a plant here of 40,- 
000 or 50,000 laying hens for egg produc- 
tion, for which we have an outlet at a 
profit. And when this is done I will 
be satisfied that I have made a success.’ 








He is continuing the cure as 
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Pennsylvania’s 


HEN Justice Simpson of the 

Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 

vania recently handed down 

an opinion concluding with 
the words, “The decree is reversed,” the 
service men and women of Pennsyl- 
vania lost what had appeared to be a 
sure bonus of ten dollars for each month 
of service in the World War. The 
Supreme Court’s decision, reversing the 
finding of a common pleas court, delays 
indefinitely the passage of any ad- 
justed compensation law by a vote of 
the people of the State and adds a new 
and puzzling knot to the most unusual 
legal tangle which has yet attended a 
state adjusted compensation proposal. 
The decision makes ineffective three 
years of hard work by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of the Legion to ob- 
tain for the service men of its State 
rights and benefits equal to those con- 
ferred upon the service men of twenty 
other States. 

The Pennsylvania legal mix-up dates 
back to 1921, when the State Legisla- 
ture, actuated by the spirit of grateful- 
ness which prevailed throughout the 
country at that time, proposed an 
amendment to the state constitution 
permitting the increase of the State’s 
indebtedness by $35,000,000 so that the 
service men of the State might be com- 
pensated. The resolution, contemplat- 
ing payment at the rate of ten dollars 
for each month of service between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, was 
adopted by the House and Senate with- 
out a dissenting vote. The same reso- 
lution was presented to the succeeding 
session of the Legislature in 1923, and 
once more it was passed without a 
single vote in opposition. 

The recent supreme court decision 
prevents the people of the State from 
voting in the coming November elec- 
tion on the question of amending the 
constitution to make possible the pay- 
ment of adjusted compensation. Under 
an interpretation of the decision by the 
attorncy general of the State it would 
be impossible for the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of the Legion to obtain a vote 
of the people on the adjusted compen- 
sation question before 1930, but this 
interpretation is being challenged. It 
is believed that a new compensation 
resolution could be passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1925 and 1927 and submitted 
to a vote of the people in 1928. In any 
event, the Pennsylvania Department 
has expressed the intention of having a 
new resolution presented at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The supreme court decision was the 
result of the entanglement of the ad- 
justed compensation proposal with a 
proposal to authorize expenditures for 
better roads. By a combination of 
circumstances the anti - compensation 
forces had been able to make it appear 
that the passage of the compensation 
bill at the 1924 election would have 
nullified a provision adopted by vote of 
the people at the 1923 election for the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 for good 
roads, a proposal overwhelmingly fa- 
vored by the State. The arguments of 
the anti-compensationists, as one effect, 
had lined up the State Grange against 
the Legion’s proposal. To avoid a bit- 
terly-fought election, with the issue so 
confused, the Legion had consented to 
obtain a court ruling on the problem. 


Bonus Puzzle 


The test came when the State Grange 
filed a suit in the common pleas court 
of Dauphin County seeking to restrain 
the Secretary of State from publishing 
the adjusted compensation resolution 
prior to the November election. The 
American Legion intervened and a 
brief supporting the constitutionality of 
the resolution was filed by Attorney 
Frank L. Pinola, first vice-commander 
of the Pennsylvania Department. The 
common pleas court upheld the Legion’s 
contention that the passage of the com- 
pensation resolution at the election 
would not nullify the $100,000,000 good 
roads program. The common pleas 
court also ruled thet the submission of 
the Legion’s proposal would not violate 
the provisions of the state constitution 
that “no amendment or amendments 
shall be submitted oftener than once 
in five years.” 

The supreme court decision, which 
followed the Grange’s appeal from the 
findings of the common pleas court 
made no refertnce to the question o 
good roads involved but decided the 
ease solely on the proposition that the 
state constitution having been amended 
in 1923, another amendment could not 
be again submitted in the year 1924. 


HE full history of the Pennsylvania 

adjusted compensation proposal in- 
volves a highly complicated legal tangle. 
The error from which all the complica- 
tions resulted was the linking of the 
compensation and highway proposals in 
the same section of one of the articles 
of the constitution which it was pro- 
posed to amend. As this section origin- 
ally read it provided for the expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 for highway building 
and improvements. Then a clause was 
added authorizing the issuance of $35,- 
000,000 worth of adjusted compensation 
bonds. 

At the sessions of the Legislature in 
1921 and 1923 an additional amend- 
ment to the joint compensation-good 
roads section was adopted. The amount 
to be expended for good roads was made 
$100,000,000 instead of $50,000,000. 
This produced an anomalous situation. 
The compensation amendment of the 
same section had already been passed 
by the Legislature, with the authorized 
expenditure for highway improvement 
set at $50,000,000. 

The compensation resolution con- 
tained a section directing that after 
being approved by the Legislature it 
should be submitted to a vote of the 

eople at the general elections this 
Yovember. The highway resolution 
contained no specific time for its sub- 
mission. But during the session of 
1923, an act was passed providing that 
all proposed amendments to the state 
constitution which contained no specific 
provision as to the time of presenta- 
tion should be printed on the ballots 
used at the next election. Accordingly 
the highway resolution was voted on, 
and adovted, at the election in Novem- 
ber, 1925, thus p-eceding the compen- 
sation resolution. 

This was the situation when t! c>- 
ponents of compensation set out to 
convince the public that if the Legion’s 
compensation bill were passed, the 
amount to be exnended for highways 
would revert to $50,000,000. 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 


in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record 

Danie. Dkew, Green Mountain Post, Si, Al- 
bans, Vt. D. July 28. Served with Co. B, 1038rd 
M. G. Bn., 26th Di 

Everett CLARKE GILES, Chaunmont (New York) 
Post. D. July 25, aged 29. Served with 56th 


Pioneer Inf. 
, Disabled Veterans Post, U. S 
le , New Haven, Conn. Home in 
New York City. D. July 31, aged 46. Served 
with Spec. Det. in Berlin 

Paut HOLLAND, Brayton 
dentally killed July 29 
88th Inf. 

Cart E. JOHNSON, 


Post. Acci- 
Hq. Co., 


(lowa) 
Served with 


Jefferson County Post, 


Fairbury, Neb. D. July 31, aged 29. Served 
with Co. K, 355th Inf., 89th Div. 
Lioyp Devers MArtTison, Little Falls (New 


York) Post. D. July 29, aged 28. Served with 
824th F. Sig. Bn. 
Frank R. 


Samus. F. NICHOLs, Stiles Post, 


North Adame, Mass. D. June 11. Served with 
Dep. Bde., 82d Div. 

JoHN ProcHaskKa, Edward A. Burton Post, 
Mauston, Wis. Drowned July 22. 

ANTON Roesener, Fred F. Bruning Post, 


Breda, la. D. 1, aged 36. Served with 


Aug. 
Co. G, 349th Inf., 88th Div. 


Burret, J. Ross, Victor Elliy Post, Fort 
Smith, Ark. D. May 7, aged 29 Served with 
Co. B, 316th M. G. Bn., 8lst Div. 

Maurice FRANCIS RYAN, Isabel (S. D.) Post. 
D. July 26 at Aurora, Col., aged 34. Served on 


submarine chaser. Sixteen years in Navy. 
PAUL VERNON St. Orr, Murray Davis Posi, 
Kansas City, Mo. Drowned July 27, aged 28 
Served with 108th Enc. 
Dante. F. SULLIVAN, Disabled Veterans Posi, 


U.S. V. B. Hosp. 41, New Haven, Conn. Home 
in New York City. D. Aug. 1, aged 29. Served 
with Co. D, 165th Inf. 

ERNEST TAYLOX, Disabled Veterans Post, U.S. 
V.B. Hosp. 41, New Haren, Conn, Home, 
Montclair, N. J. D. May 5. Served with 807th 
Pioneer Inf. 

WiutiAm P. WaALmstty, Disabled Veterans 


Post, U. S. V. B. Hosp. 41, New Haven, Conn. 


Home in Everett, Mass. D. July 31, aged 36. 
Served in Navy. 
Harotp Hariey WersSTER, Florence Kimball 


Post, Lisbon, N. D. D. April 7 at Los Angeles, 
Cal., aged 29. Served with 164th Inf. Band, 
4ist Div. 

Vinci. S. WHITTAKER, Lonnie Boyd Post, U.S. 
V. B. Hosp. 64, Camp Kearney, Cal. Home in 
Los Angeles, Cal. D. July 21, Camp Kearney, 
Cal, Served with Co. M, 7th Inf. 











OUTFIT REUNIONS 





Announcements for thia column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


55Tu Rec., C. A. C.—Former members wish- 
ing to attend reunion at Boston in September 
notify George W. Marsh, 764a Broadway, Chel- 
sea, Mass., or James Manning, 69 Beach St., 
Waverley, Mass. 

8&TH Division—Reunion to be held second day 
of The American Legion's National Convention 
at Saint Paul, Minn., Sept. 15-19. Headquar- 
ters at Saint Paul Hotel. 

332p INr.— Reunion in Youngstown, Ohio, 
Aug. 30, 31. Address communications to J. L. 
Lettau, Secretary, 332d Inf. Assn., 7 Holmes 
St., Youngstown, O. 

New HAMPSHIRE VETERANS ASSN. — Forty- 
eighth annual encampment at The Weirs, Aug 
26-29. American Legion and Auxiliary Day, 
Aug. 28. Department of New Hampshire Con- 
vention Aug. 26-28. 





Frame The Preamble 


OW many members of your post can 

repeat, word for word, the Pre- 

amble to The American Legion’s Con- 
stitution? 

National Headquarters is offering copies 
of the Preamble engrossed on parchment 
The size is 17 by 22 inches. The price is 
fifty cents. They are perfect for framing. 
Orders may be addressed to Emblem 
Division, National Headquarters, The 
‘merican Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Eyes in the Sky 


(Continued from page 4) 





terminal will be 
linked up with 
other rapid transit 
facilities in Chi- 
cago. There also 
the city officials 
have an air map of 
the entire rail and 
water system in 
Cook county; and 
they are straight- 
ening the Chicago 
River and improv- 
ing the entire 
transportation sys- 
tem. 

Boston, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and a 
score or more of 
other large cities 
are using air maps 
in city planning 
operations. New 
parkways, boule- 
vards, renovation 
of tenement dis- 
tricts and the loca- 
tion of business 
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E> 





insisted that he 
was not a_ boot- 
legger. 

When his cap- 
tors showed him 
a photo taken 
from a plane, he 
was too aston- 
ished for words. 
There he was, the 
central figure on 
the deck of a rum- 
runner. That was 
sufficient evidence 
to warrant search- 
ing him. In a 
pocket of his coat 
they found papers 
proving he was 
part owner of a 
liquor - smuggling 
enterprise. Co-op- 
erating with the 
Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard the 
Philadelphia police 
are now employing 
airplanes to trail 
bootleggers and lo- 
cate illicit _ stills 








blocks and zoning 
laws are being de- 
termined after the 
city engineers have 
finished their study 
of the city as it lies before them pho- 
tographically. 

As this is written large areas through- 
out the country are being photographed 
for reassessment of land valuations. It 
would be a difficult matter at best for 
a landowner to employ engineers to 
submit reports on his property, reports 
which would be subject to dispute in 
the assessor’s office or in court. But 
the air photo, by reason of its accuracy, 
is past dispute. Its facts do not lend 
themselves to argument. In the Canal 
Zone a close cheek is kept on land 
slides and other natural phenomena so 
that the engineers wil! know just where 
to work to keep the canal free for ship- 


ping. 
When the Erie Railroad piers burned 
in Jersey City the insurance companies 
questioned the amount of damage done. 
Admittedly the piers had burned, but 
other damage was a matter of argu- 
ment. The railroad company, however, 
had aerial views taken showing the 
paralyzed state of traffic throughout the 
yards and the insurance company finally 
paid twice the originally estimated 
amount. In another case where prop- 
erty rights were involved the claimant 
was able to show to the court and the 
jury the effect of the sea on his land. 
He thereby established the extent of 
injury sustained because of inadequate 
shore protection by the Government. 
The owner of a famous nursery on 
the Hudson was confronted with the 
possibility of going out of business be- 
cause the cost of doing business was 
greater than the returns. He was com- 
pelled to keep a corps of trained sales- 
men who showed prospective customers 
over the property every time they 
wanted to look at shrubs or trees. One 
day a war pilot, turned aerial photog- 
rapher, showed him a photo of the 
nursery. Today the salesmen have been 
released for other occupations. The 


Ruins of Ostia, the port of ancient Rome, as caught by the eye of the 
airplane camera—an invaluable adjunct to the archeologist 


selling is now done at the main office, 
where aerial photos show the height 
and quality of some 350,000 trees and 
shrubs. There is no more tramping 
over the rolling acres hundreds of yards 
from headquarters. The photos have 
also been inserted in catalogues and a 
fair mail-order business has been de- 
veloped. 

The American Red Cross is taking 
air photos of the congested areas in 
our cities, showing where slum districts 
have developed through lack of park 
space and wide thoroughfares. 


T is generally known that our coast- 

lines are gradually falling or rising 
in various sections, thereby changing 
the topography of the coast. While the 
Navy hydrographic office has been mak- 
ing new charts from the air some of 
the rum-runners hanging off the coast 
have adopted similar methods to outwit 
pursuers. The Coast Guard and harbor 
police boats are often heavier craft 
than those used by the runners who 
make it a point to have boats of shallow 
draught. Often the enforcement agents 
give chase, to have the loaded rum 
boats swerve close inshore and disap- 
pear in an inlet, leaving the pursuing 
craft stranded high and dry on a reef 
or shoals. 

The law enforcement agencies are 
using old charts, while many. of the 
rum-runners have equipped themselves 
with aerial photos, in which they may 
determine the exact depth of water at 
certain points, at high or low tide. On 
the other hand, there is no strange craft 
lurking offshore which is not photo- 
graphed from planes. The prohibition 
agents like to have the evidence. On 
one occasion they captured a small 
power boat, empty, and with its lone 
passenger loudly protesting his annoy- 
ance at such an outrage. Of course he 


and _ warehouses. 
Photos thus ob- 
tained are proving 
the best sort of 
court evidence against persons accused 
of engaging in the illegal traffic. 

Newer towns in the West are dis- 
carding the old method of keeping 
town hall records of municipal develop- 
ment. They have profited by the les- 
sons in older communities back East 
where musty records and frayed diaries 
must be depended upon to check up 
and prove land titles. There are thou- 
sands of valuable pieces of property 
which cannot be sold or developed be- 
cause title cannot be proved. Today 
much of the title proving in original 
transfers is being done by means of 
aerial photos with notes photographed 
across the face of the picture and 
dated. The sky-map is an everlasting 
record. 

Recall the old-time timber cruiser 
with his sled and his dogs, mushing 
over the North country week after 
week, laying out areas to be cut by the 
lumber gangs which must await his 
return to camp before the season’s cut- 
ting can be started. Often the cruiser 
required months for his preliminary 
survey. Those days are passed. 

Companies now have airplanes with 
expert pilots and photographers. They 
go into the woods with their cameras, 
flying back and forth hundreds of miles 
criss-cross and up and down thie entire 
district. They make hundreds of 
photos, which are then taken back to 
camp. There the timber men gather 
about the developed pictures. They 
analyze burned over, blown down and 
slashed areas, important spots where 
reforestation is badly needed and 
places where the season’s cutting can 
be done best, more easily and at greater 
profit. The photo registers all the ob- 
stacles and the handicaps. Old log 
jams hidden away in streams miles 
from the trails, these must be blown 
up with explosives before the next cut 
is floated downstream. All this work 
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is now done in a week or two, where 
formerly months were required and 
greater cost was involve 

Saunders, one of the new generation 
of timber cruising pilots, had an inter- 
esting experience in Canada last win- 
ter, where, with his plane mounted on 
iis, he made an aerial survey in a 
temperature averaging forty degrees 
helow for weeks. The wind hampered 
him as much as the cold. He plugged 
his plane until it was -wind-proof and 
then he rigged up his camera so that 
it fitted snugly into the aperture in the 
floor of the machine. When his radi- 
ator froze up on him he substituted 
kerosene oil for water. When his cold 
engine failed to start he used a blow 
torch on the crank case. By landing 
on snow-covered lakes at intervals he 
was able to pack his films in a special 
weather-proof container and complete 
his survey on schedule. 

Usually a party of eight or ten men 
is required to survey a tract of land, 
a month for every fifty square miles. 
In forest surveying the work is arduous 
and dangerous. Swarms of poisonous 
insects attack the surveyors and often 
make it impossible for them to make 
correct notes. The history of engineer- 
ing in out of the way places is replete 
with instances of hardships endured by 
the men who blaze new trails and 
break paths for civilization. For years 
they dreamed of overcoming the ob- 
stacles. Then came the aerial camera, 
taking its operators miles in the air 
away from danger and _ hardships. 
Work which required a month can now 
be done in a single day. 

The location of power transmission 
lines is one of the most difficult projects 
which engineers have to handle. On 
account of the high voltage carried in 
the wires it is imperative that they 
be kept away from all buildings and 
timber tracts. For an unknown reason 
the lnw prohibits the extension of such 
lines over cemeteries. And when an 
engineer sets out to survey a long mile- 
age he is surprised at the number of 
cemeteries which bob up in his path. 
Then, again, the old methods of surface 
surveying permitted of no secrecy. 

Property owners knew long in ad- 
vance of the approaching surveyors, 
who were met with everything from 
shotguns to bulldogs. Where the own- 
ers desired to sell their rights, the 
charges were sky-high and out of pro- 
— to the value of the proposition. 

he aerial survey is secret. The United 
States Air Mail Service projected its 


transcontinental route and established 
emergency fields every twenty-five miles 
or so on the night route between Chi- 
cago and Cheyenne, Wyo., before the 
farmers and other owners knew they 
were to be approached. Government 
agents slipped in and made contracts. 

he aerial surveyors have many 
methods of placating property owners. 
First, the agent usually shows the | 
owner a nice aerial view of his land. | 
After he has admired it sufficiently it | 
is given to him as a present. Two or 
three weeks later the contracting agent 


| 


| 


comes through and presents the owner | 
with a set of views of the surrounding | 


country. That does the trick. The 
owner signs on the dotted line. 

Today there is nothing on the surface 
of the earth that can be concealed from 
the eye in the sky. i 
cameras, being post-war developments, 
have the advantages found necessary 
and lacking during the last war. They 


The newer aerial | 


weigh from thirty to forty-five pounds | 


and their precision machinery includes 
more than a thousand separate parts. 


The average machine carries a roll of | 


film seventy-five feet long and wide as 
the large camera plate. On that may 
be registered as many as one hundred 
and fifteen separate exposures. By 
means of a timing device operated elec- 
trically the exposures may be made as 
rapidly as one every seven and a half 
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Here’s ¥ ‘OUR Pouch 


UST made for you and your pipe. Famous 
Locktite fastener opens or closes pouch in 


a jiffy. Tobacco can't leak out. You've 
ome wanted a Locktite. Now, go get one! 
Locktite is a man’s pouch 
—durable, attractive. $1 
and up, at cigar stores 
and wherever smokers’ 
articles are sold. Write 
direct if dealer cannot 

supply you. 
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seconds or extended to register at the | 
will of the man who is taking the pic- | 


tures. The shutters of these high-speed 
cameras open and close automatically 
in a hundredth of a second. 

Their 
estimated. 
being operated throughout the world 
are the military ly ny of the future. 
They will carry 


natural or artificial vision can pene- 


trate, will be able to map out any ob- | 


jective. Registering its impressions 
from several miles in the air, the 
camera, unseen, the plane unseen and 
unheard, will be safe from hindrances 
of any kind, yet they will make every- 
thing below an open book to those who 
control the plane. Small photos may 
be enlarged to show fortifications, even 
the machine gun nests. The microscope 
and aerial camera have already proved 
capable of laying bare the secrets of 
camouflage. Here we have another de- 
velopment of the war devoted to peace- 
ful purposes; and, conversely, it is 
being perfected in advance of another 
emergency. 

















A TEXAS CLUBHOUSE.—Oran C. Hooker Post and its Auxiliary, the 
only Legion units in Mitchell County, Texas, put up this fine pve v adh in 
the town of Colorado at an approximate cost of $10,500. Citizens of the 


county gave $4,000 and the post borrowed $6,000, 


in six years. 


which it hopes to repay 


The clubhouse has been furnished by the Auxiliary 


value in war cannot be over- | 
The civilian air routes now | 


| 


| 


e spies and the ob- | 
servers who, soaring higher than any | 





*5”to'25Daily 


And FINE SUIT 


Full or spare time men with or 
without experience can earn $6 
te $26 daily taking orders a 
world's greatest values lo m 

to-measure suits at $18 and uD. 


fi 


All delivery charges prepaid 
Handsome assortment of woolen, 
and a brand new sample outfit 
that is a wonder ine sewit 
given to one man in each com- 
munity, on easiest, Most liberal 
offer ever made. No experience 
needed. We furnish full informa- 
tion about styles, prices, agents’ 
pa ney pwn as ee 
esting and profitable. yrite us 
ar 8 ew yb ee —No obligation — A postcard 

ad will bring prompt reply. 


Americen Woolen Mills Co. — 441, Chicage, il. 























EARN MONE Yi 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. o canvass- 
ing or soliciting, einstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD sree LIMITED 
Authorized Capita 
180 Colborne Building, 


moO Can. 
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Ss / Ee 
$133 to $192 Send 
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‘just devilish!’ The way she says it 
sounds like she was pullin’ some regular 
cuss words. When the Liz gets plung- 
in’, the girl gits scairt and tumbles 
herself over the front seat and then 
drops herself off the back of the car, 
and next second—bam!—Liz smacks 
the tree! 

“‘Oh, please, is it very bad?’ 

“‘Nothin’ ever got it.worse,’ I says. 

“ ‘Oh, oh, what’ll he say?’ she gasps, 
and heaves a hell of a blub. 

“*You mean your feller?’ 

“*Yes. Oh—oh, yes!’ 

“Now this was a gold-haired Jane 
and somethin’ to throw kisses at. For 
all her cryin’ she keeps on lookin’ pretty 
and her nose never gets red. ’ 

“ ‘Aw, shucks,’ I says, ‘he ain’t goin’ 
to throw no fit about the flivver bein’ 
smashed as long as there’s nothin’ 
busted on you. Anyway, he’ll have to 
be a good sport whether he wants or 
not, because this here machine—’ 

“‘Is nothin’ left of it?’ 

“‘Nothin’ but a bunch of junk. If 
you want,’ I says, ‘I’ll take it down to 
the garage to my boss and tell him it 
might be worth twenty dollars to him, 
but I’ll be lyin’ my head off if I do. 
But I just can’t stand seein’ a girl cry. 
You give me your telephone number and 
I'll call up and tell you what he says. 
Mind, I don’t promise he’ll even offer 
five. But I’ll do my best because— 
please try and stop cryin’—I can’t 
stand seein’ a girl doin’ it.’ 

“Then she lets go a smile full 0’ white 
teeth that jerks me head back and says: 

“*There—I’ve stopped. And you are 
a nice boy—as nice as you can be. Do 
your best for me with your boss, please, 
and I shall be very grateful. And if 
my boy friend gets angry I’ll tell him 
just what you said—he should be glad 
that I wasn’t hurt.’ 

“‘That’s the way I’d feel,’ I says, 
and she starts up the street for a jitney 
car, but turns twice—to give me a wave 
of the handkerchief—don’t she, Red?” 

“One wave was for me,” said Red. 

“Have it your own way—but me 
heart tells me diff’rent,” asserted Smiles 
with an extra display of his magnificent 
grin. 

Then he went on: 

“It was me painful duty that night 
to call up that nifty little wren and 
not give her much hope. 

“‘The boss can’t tell yet, lady,’ I 
says. ‘I’m doin’ me best fer yer, but 
he says he’ll have to wait till a expert 
comes in Monday’—this is Saturday 
when I’m talkin’—‘and then he says he 
might go up to twenty, but he thinks it 
more likely two and a half, lady.’ 

“Tsn’t that awful!’ she says. ‘But, 
anyway, the boy friend bore up fine.’ 

“*Sure, why wouldn’t he, seein’ your 
pretty face ain’t banged up none?’ 

“*You rascal—keep still! But I 
thank you just the same—I mean about 
doing your best to get me something 
for that old Jonah of a car.’ 

“*VYes’m’ I says. ‘You'll hear from 
me Monday.’ 

“But by Monday Red and me has left 
Sunday—arly in the mornin’ in the 
lady’s Jovah. Sure—it was only the 
upper works what was all bent up and 


’ eracked. Red and me’s wise long before 


(Continued from page 6) 


we jack it up on the emergency car 
that the under-frame and the engine’s 
hunks. Naw—not a nick on ’em. We 
works all night on her, and by mornin’ 
—well, youse could still see that some- 
time or other she’s hit somethin’ damn 
hard, but her wheels and cylinders and 
pipes an’ all is workin’ nice an’ pretty. 
So with a tank full of gas we borries 
from the boss while he’s home eatin’ 
breakfast, me and Red is on our way 
pointed as straight for New York as 
we could figger it. 

“She’s a tough-lookin’ Liz, she sure 
is, but jest the same anybody could see 
she was respectable. Yessir. Right on 
her nose we got the sign of the A. A. U. 
or the A. A. A., or some one of the auto 
associations. We didn’t dast steal ’em 
from the cars in the garage, because 
them associations ’ll follow you up on 
a thing like that, but Red copies the 
silver letters, cuttin’ ’em out of tin cans 
with a garden scissors. An’ there’s 
four States we can come from, changin’ 
our native son stuff accordin’ to which 
it’s most healthy for us to be from at 
the time. Before we goes we cops out 
of the garage licenses from California, 
Nevada, Oregon and Texas. We know 
that when the people kick the boss’ll 
swear in the garage they must have 
lost their licenses on the road, because 
he ain’t goin’ to admit none that things 
gits swiped out o’ his dump. 

“We bust loose for a hundred and 
fifty miles without stoppin’ because the 
pretty gal might be enough anxious 
about her Jonah to go to the cops. We 
skims around what towns we come to. 
We has bread and butter an’ coffee 
before leavin’ ’Frisco an’ our bankroll 
sinks to one jitney. 

“So that brings Red’s mother to the 
point o’ death. He stirs up some tears 
by stickin’ his fingers in his eyes when 
he drives up to the backdoor of a fruit 
farmer’s house, and it’s a white-haired 
woman comes to the door. I tells her 
our terrible misfortune. I tells her how 
we been robbed thirty miles back by 
two big hoboes with pistols. We don’t 
know where our next meal is comin’ 
from, but it ain’t that so much as me 
friend out there—an’ he looks up just 
then with his eyes as red as flannel 
and has chokes in his throat —me 
friend’s mother is at the point o’ death 
at a town a hundred miles out and he’s 
afraid he’ll never get to her for her 
blessin’, an’ all because our gas is givin’ 
out, an’ never mind about anything to 
eat if we can only have some gas! 

“Sure—we gits both. An’ Red gits 
a kiss on the cowlick to boot an’ the 
lady’s best wishes fer beatin’ deat’ to 
his Ma’s doorstep. 

“Red’s Ma hits the point of deat’ 
forty-six times on the trip. An’ she 
went all the way—died—six times. I 
gits tired of one story, an’ we finds 
out folks’ll help youse along to your 
mother’s funeral just as quick as they 
will to her deat’-bed. It’s great stuff, 
too, if youse gits held up in towns for 
steppin’ on the gas. 

“*What—O my Gawd,’ says you, 
throwin’ yer arm around Red’s neck, 
‘are youse goin’ to have the heart to 
stop this boy on the way to the bedside 
of his dyin’ mother?’ 


“An’ the hick cop lowers his head in 
shame an’ lets you by. 

“Except in Chillicothe, Ohier,” inter- 
jected Red. “We was delayed five days 
on the way to mother’s bedside and the 
jail was somethin’ fierce.” 

“Yeh, the fly flatty takes a look at 
Red’s mush an’ says what’s the use of 
increasin’ the poor woman’s agony an’ 
locks us up. We has garage rent to 
pay on the flivver afterwards and has 
to work it out so we’re in Chillicothe 
eight days more.” 

“Aw, gwan,” said Red, “if it was for 
our looks we got stopped you’da got ten 
years. What done the trick was when 
the flatty spots the rope an’ the pole 
an’ the hook. They was in the bottom 
of the—” 

A flaring cigarette end flashed past 
Red’s ear just then. It was snapped 
from the stubby fingers of short, stout 
Mooch McGrue, whose blue jowl only 
of his countenance showed beneath the 
drawn peak of his extra wide and floppy 
yellow cap. 

“What’s them—the rope ’n pole ’n 
hook? I’m dumb on it.” 

“Sure—you would be,” cut in Smiles. 
“My invention. Some hunks! Traveled 
us half way across America without 


as. 

“Of course we all knows how we can 
git gas for nothin’, all we want any- 
time,” added Smiles, and ’Frisco Frank, 
Mooch, Trails, Spark Plug, Candy 
Jim nodded and the Wisecracker said 
“Sure.” 

“Not me,” I reminded Smiles. 

“Aw—all youse does is just stall on 
a well-traveled trail and asks the next 
guy that comes along to let youse have 
a gallon of gas to carry you along to 
the next station. You make a bluff at 
handin’ out pay for it, but nobody never 
takes such small change. So youse 
just stalls along after that till the next 
bird comes along an’ the next an’ the 
next at a gallon apiece till yer tank is 
full. But it’s slow.” 

“But the roads is full of great big 
lorries — bootleggin’ an’ straight ex- 
presses for perishable goods that makes 
trips for two and three hundred miles. 
The mockie sits in a sunken seat in the 
front and the wagon’s as wide as a 
house. What he can’t see behind ’im 
won’t bother ’im, I gets to thinkin’, an’ 
then I dopes it out. It won’t do for jest 
a tow rope because he don’t know we’re 
behind, and like as not on curves he'd 
sling us over the side of a road down 
a few tousan’ feet in some places. But 
I dopes out a hook on a stiff pole fer 
leverage hitched to him an’ den about 
twenty feet o’ rope hitched to our front 
axle, an’ this lets us steer ourselves fine 
behind him while acceptin’ the accomer- 
dation he ain’t wise he’s handin’ us. 
We don’t favor none o’ them ole crawl- 
in’ lorries but the big speed tractor 
fellers. I keeps a record. We swiped 
exactly one tousan’ four hundred miles 
of ridin’ that way an’ no harm to no- 
body exceptin’ that towin’ prices for 
the same would have nicked us at bar- 
gain rates of four bits the mile more 
money than the two of us ever seen in 
our lives or expects to see unless we 
robs a bank. “ 

“But youse’d split yer sides when 
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Red goes up to a garage in some hick 
burg in Montana lookin’ fer to buy the 
rope an’ hook. We cuts our own pole. 

“Comin’ away, Red palms some of the 
F ee bosses checks out of his book. 
/ a 

“Aw, shut up,” said Red. 

“It can’t be done—shuttin’ up about 
this. Red says to the hick, ‘We’s a little 
short a cash, my man—fact is, I don’t 
believe in carryin’ much cash on these 
lonely roads. But here’s me check. 
You maybe knows the name.’ 

“The guy’s polishin’ the car when we 
hands out the check. He takes a look 
at it and reaches up with the chamois 
rag and swats Red a wallop that wops 
im on his pants in the road. 

“Red jumps up and says: 

ai , splay-eared, 
chewed up, ————— spit out, son of 
what-you-may-call-it, I’ve a 
good mind to crack "that funny, snag- 
gle-toothed mush on youse!’ 

“‘That’s fine language,’ says the 
hick, ‘for young Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt to be usin’,’ 

“Yeh—that’s the name this flop puts 
on a check for two dollars and fifty 
cents—look at ’im, will yer?—pipe Cor- 
nelius!” 

“Aw, well, it gits by, don’t it?” sulked 








Red. 

“Yeh, I’ll say it does that! The guy 
gits lookin’ at the check and then at 
Red, who’s been sleepin’ in a twelve- 
dollar suit for a week, an’ he can’t stop 
laughin’ for a hell of a while. He 
finally says that a feller that’s as big 
a damn fool as Red deserves charity 
and gives us some rope ’n’ a hook, 
keepin’ the Vanderbilt check to frame it. 

“Red’s been hearin’ about the Prince 
of Wales, ain’t yer, Red?” demanded 
Candy Jim. 

“Maybe I had,” confessed Red. “But 
one lesson with the chamois rag is 
enough. After that I signs me checks 
Michael Walsh, and they went fine till 
I tried to slip one over on a garage king 
ina Indiana burg. He tears me Walsh 
check up in front of me face, and 
Smiles is so sunburned by this time 
he looks more like a Sambo than a Wop 
and this garage gink wouldn’t even 
give us a drink of water. We know 
why when they tells us in the village 
he’s the High Hard Shell Klam of, the 
Ku Klukers.” 

The Wisecracker here broke in to in- 
form me that the “Prince of Wales” 
mentioned by Candy Jim wasn’t the 
famous horseman but a dapper, blond 
youth, formerly known as Goldie, who 
was entrusted to take an English car 
of most celebrated make from New 
York to Los Angeles by an owner who 
would not chance its shipment by 
freight. The “Prince” and an equally 
spruce road-bird, known to the bunch 
as Little Doc as soon as they got the 
silver-hooded jewel of a car well out 
into the Middle West, took on the iden- 
tities cf the sons of prominent New 
York millionaires. They were well- 
dressed as to driving togs, and would 
roll up to the handsomest houses they 
aw or the country clubs and nearly 
die of laughing as they’d ask for a job 
mowing the lawn or washing dishes or 
cleaning an auto or something. And 
then they’d look into the surprised faces 
of the folks and confide their names. 
They’d say they were on their way to 
California to hook in and make movie 
stars of themselves but that their par- 
ents were frozen custard on the proposi- 
tion and hd cut off their monev. So 
all they had was their poor little $25,000 


machine and must earn their bread and 
gas. Under the magic of the well- 
known names supposed to belong to the 
young men’s fathers and the attractive- 
ness of the young picaroons themselves 
as to person and wit—well, they never 
mowed a lawn, cleaned a dish or pol- 
ished a car. Men, but especially 
matrons with an eye on a future New 
York social season, were always closet- 
ing one or the other of them behind a 
door or out on a piazza and telling 
them not to be foolish but to “accept 
this until”—the “this” being paper that 
was golden yellow, crackled and was 
engraved with beautiful United States 
Government designs. One lady, yield- 
ing $200, voted their tour “a darling of 
a daring adventure.” 

“Two slick bimbos they must’ve 
been to put the right lingo to them 


swell hickeys and gents.” commented 
Mooch. 
“Well, sure,” said the Wisecracker, 


“but the ‘Prince’ is a college geek and 
Little Doc once was a clerk in a de- 
partment store—why wouldn’t they?” 

“Say, but lookit here”—it was Trails 
making himself heard, and he was ad- 


dressing Smiles and Red—“‘what I’m | 
most keyed up to know is to hear how | 


landin’ mockies makes yer New York 
andin’ with all that sugar in your 
jeans. Was you swingin’ a sock full of 
sand on the side?” 

“No, ole gum-boil, we wasn’t. Me 
and Red engages in towin’ and racin’ 
at great profits,” offered Smiles. 

“Towin’? 

“Towin’—standard price is a dollar 
a mile. Four bits a mile is charity. 
We could always nome a little job 
for ourselves. Like this: 

“We'd find some feller out with his 
girl or his wife or his cousin or his 
aunt—it was all the same to us—with 
his car parked up against a roadhouse. 
And if his car was lonely enough when 
we drove up we'd slip a little water in 
his gas. Then we’d watch him come 
out smilin’ after his meal and start off 
with his broad or whatever she might 


be to him. We’d figure his smile to | 


last him about fifteen minutes and then 
for his piece of junk to come to a dead 
stop out somewhere in the lonelies 
where there ain’t even a dog howlin’. 
Youse gets it—don’cher? By that time 
the good gas what was in his pipes is 
used up and the gas the engine is gettin’ 
would be fine for waterin’ horses. 
We’re followin’. Every oncet in a while 
Red or me shinnies up a telegraph pole 
to look ahead and see whether maybe 
already yet the engine’s croaked. Soon 
as we see our goof layin’ ahead dead, 
we speeds up and comes dashin’ along. 
We almost passes ’im before we even 
sees ’im or looks back. In most cases 


he’s hollerin’ his head off and wavin’ | 
his arms for us to stop soon as we show | 


up. We bluffs around to see if we can 
help and—no use—can’t git nothin’ to 
start on that blamed car of his. 
we takes him in tow and cashes in from 
five to fifteen bucks a throw on them 
operations. Many a honest penny we 
turned that way, Trails, old kid. 

“But the racin’ is where we makes 
the big jack—hey, Smiles?” chortles 
Red as he bolted a fifth boxing glove. 

Whereat Smiles grinned so wide it 
looked as if his ears were going to 
fall in. 


“Any of your birds ever bump into | 


Chu-Chu Phelan or his side-kick, Simp 
Moran?” he demanded. 
“Some pair of ege=,” nodded ’Frisco 


Frank, his eyes registering admiration. 


So | 
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3 H.P.—The Fastest “Light Twin” 

Beri ned and Buits py, le Evinrude 

s tess than 17 tbs. 
Gives haif more pone. much more 8 
yet easy to carr: Instant startin 
out spinning. Sa’ lo rudder steering. ouble 
proof carburetor. Push button reverse. 
without danger of tipping boat. The ideal 
family motor. Fits — ing case without 
takingapart. Write catalog. 
ELT SUTSOARD moron COMPANY 
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yi Sells on sight. Write Write today 
Agents fis rss le offer and territory. 
Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., cry 4. Bidg. Chicago, tl. 











Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from 0 our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
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MADISON SHIRT ‘Co., 
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Coming to Detroit for a job? Send $1.00 for clas- 
| sified list 500 leading Detroit manufacturers of 
| every product, employ ing men of every occupation, 
| names of Employment Managers of most compa- 

nies, and blank Employment Application, with 
| complet e ,information and instructions. Booklet 

‘Detroit’ with views, free. Industrial Information 
| & Service Bureau, 2403 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg., 

Detroit, Mich 















Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCH- 
ING photos. Men or women. Noselling 
or canvassing We teach you, guarantee 
employment and furnish WORKING OUT 
FIT FREE Limited offer. Write today 
Artcraft Studios, Dept. 1, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 


Safe 
Milk 


Y For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 

| Avoid Imitations 
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“Ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 






BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1600 to $2300 a year. 























Steady life-time jol. Common education 
ov, sufficient. No 
_ - @ “pull” necessary 
Patterson Civil Service School % Me all coupon for 
Dept. 638A ROCHESTER, N.Y. % “ataloe 
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Catalog, describing this and other @ Service Schoo! 
. 8. Government positions, % — Depi. 638A 
% Rochester, 
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4 Linens Votes 

@ Percaies Chambray 

4 Ginghams Musiins 

7 As large manufacturers of ladies’ wear 
we have many lovely remnants left over 
These we are now offering at rare bar 
gain prices. They are all new, c 
fresh. high-grade goods, from 3 


yards each; none less than 3 y's 
Large New Remnants of 
Beautiful Designs 


For a limited time we are giving a dress 


$1.98. Send bust meas 

Send no money. Simply deposit this amount 
with postman when you receive the pa 
lus a few cents for postage. Or if you send 
$1.98 with order, we will prepay the same. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully 
DE HOL DRESS COMPANY 
_ Quincy St., Chicago 
Copyright De Hol Co., 1924 





Protect yourself against 
hold-up, rowdies, etc. with 
this clever cigarette case 
of light weight meta). Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
showing your cigarettes. Lots 
offun scaring your 
friends, and a great 
protector. Sold exclu- 
g sively by us. PAY POST-' 
i) MAN $1.79 on de- 
livery plus tage. 
Money if not satisfied. 

PATHFINDER CO., Dep, Xi2B,534 Sixth Ave..W.Y¥. 


Pat. Pending 


























Selling Suits 


Fifth Ave. New York Custom Tailors 
want agents to sell advertised brand all wool 
tailored to measure suits and overcoats direct to 
wearer Lowest Prices in rica. Sell on 
sight. No capital or experience required. Big line 
swatch samples Free. est Commissions 
paid daily. Permanent positions. 75 to $100 
weekly. Auto Free to Agents 


Monarch Tailoring Co., 100 Fifth Ave, Dept.A2,MewYork 


EC D5A DAY. 











200% PROFIT 


crmore. 9 out of 10 
women buy Pro- 
duces keen edge 
quickly | Sells for 50c. 
PREMIER MFG. CO. 


Dept.8 Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 






S25 PER DAY 
SELLING SHOES 

The Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Want representatives: Men 
and Women to sell the famous 
Tanners Shoes direct t>» con 
sumer. Over 70 latest styles 
for men, women and children. 
Sell on sight, commissions in 
advance. Experience unnec 
essary as we train men and 
women wh) are honest, industrious and ambitious i 


Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 2075 C St., Boston, Mass. 


TAILORING $50t0s100aWeek 
A G EN TS If interested in a good opportunity 
to make big money let us send you 

WA NTED our famous book, “‘What Others 
, Say.” Ittells you about our new 

sales plan end shows pictures of scores of men whom we have 
trained and helped to build a permanent big paying business. Our 
Pl 8 owning a store pays big profits. Success is sure for 
$35'Zo earnest worker. J. B. Simpson's suits and overcoats at 
$31.50, tailored to order, from all wool fabrics are well known and 
the world’s greatest clothing values. They are easy to sel!. We 
protect terri pA fe jon in advance. Write for new sales 

of inte 


5. Bo SIMPSON, inc, Dept. B59.” 843 Adams St., Chicago 


NOTICE TO LEGIONNAIRES 


The American Legion Weekly, in its efforts to 
further acquaint the public with the ideals and 
accomplishments of the Legion, employs subscrip- 
tion solicitors Each solicitor is bonded through 
the National Surety Company and is furnished 
with proper credentials Those not having 
credentials are unauthorized 

The solicitors are not authorized to work by 
methods commonly known as “street solicitation”’ 
but are authorized to canvass from house to house, 
store to store, factory to factory, etc. 

Any solicitor found stopping people on the 
street or in any way misrepresenting the American 
Legion or The American Legion Weekly should 
be apprehended and his credentials should be 
taken up. 

The co-operation of all Legionnaires is re- 
quested so that the Legion and its work can be 
brought properly before the public through its 
magazine, The American Legion Weekly 
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“Are yer hep to their latest stuff?” 
| “Nix—shoot.” 

“We meets ’em on a trail in Pennsyl- 
vania, Chu-Chu an’ Simp is both tow- 
heads and they makes up in bum felt 
hats and raggedy blue overalls, lots of 
sunburn and four days’ sets of whisk- 
You’d call ’em Zeke and Hiram 





ers. 
right off the reel—farm fellers, by 
heck! And the flivver they rides looks 


like they bought it for a dollar ninety- 
| eight off a bunco steerer at that. What 
don’t look like it’s goin’ to fall off their 
| siz every minute has already fell. 

“They sizes us up in a single lamp 
and we chums along. Pretty soon they 
asks us would we like to turn a nice 
piece of change, an’ we says would we? 
—we would. They spills their dope an’ 
our eyes sticks out an’ we’re all for the 
lay. The only thing missin’ is_ the 
sucker. Well, they’re not only born 
every minute but they comes along 
about that distance apart. 

“What we’re lookin’ for now is a 
sporty car with a geek in it what looks 
like he might be sporty, too. We just 
pumps along easy while waitin’. Pretty 
soon heaven is good to us. *Long comes 
a long-nosed, wicked-lookin’ devil of a 
machine, and in it is a lad with a 
sporty, gold, marcel wave pompadour 
flyin’ in the wind an’ a silk duster on’m, 
and next to him his black-eyed sweet- 
ums. He starts to shoot by, but Chu- 
Chu blows his horn like a barkin’ seal 
and waves and yells, and the cake-eater 
steps on the brake. 

“‘Say, there, mister,’ says Chu-Chu 
in his best Zeke lingo, ‘mebbe you 
wouldn’t mind doin’ us a favor in a 
sportin’ event—would yer?’ 

“*What’s the idea?’ says Harold. 

“*Them fellers in that car there com*s 
along and starts kiddin’ the looks of our 
Liz here—not that there own darn m2- 
chine looks like a Rolls-Royce. Well, 
we’re for bettin’ them twenty dollars— 
bum car or no bum car—we kin beat 
the daylights out of ’em. They’re stall- 
in’, mister, sayin’ they’d bet us quick 
enough only who’s goin’ to hold the 
stakes? I don’t like to butt in this way 
while you got yer best girl out ridin’, 
but you looks like a regular sport when 
you comes along—one that wouldn’t 
mind helpin’ out to make a match by 
holdin’ the stakes.’ 

“The blond boy looks at his sweetums 
and she lets it be seen by a smile she’s 
amused, doncherknow, so he says: 

“Very well, I’ll do that for you!’ 

“Chu-Chu hands over twenty—me the 
same, and Chu-Chu says: 

“‘The conditions’ll be that we races 
for twenty minutes by your watch 
straight ahead, and the one that’s lead- 
in’ then you hands the forty dollars to. 
|Is thet a trade, you city fellers?? We 
|nods—yes. So we tears ahead with 
the blond lad and sweetums trailin’ 
| along easy enough, jvst so far back they 
|don’t take our dust. Two or three 
times the excitement gits into him, too, 
an’ he jams on ahead just to show 
|sweetums what he could do to the both 
lof us if he liked, and then he’d slow 
'down and let us git ahead again. 

“Tt’s close, but Chu-Chu and Simp 
| wins. 

“‘Pretty good for an old bird-cage 
like that,’ says the blond boy, handin’ 
Chu-Chu over the forty. 

“‘*Shucks. We could ’a’ done better. 
Say, mister, I bin playin’ with this ole 
Ford engine, put things on here and 
there till—say, by Godfrey, I'll bet I 
| could give you a surprise. Say, me and 
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my buddy here’s cleaned up on a fruit 
crop. We got a few dollars to spare, 
We're sports. Say, how fast kin that 
circus coach you got go?’ 

“*You mean you want to make a bet 
with me?’ laughed the lad, and looks 
at sweetums and she laughs awful hard, 
too. ‘Why, my good fellow, it wouldn't 
be right. This car can make seventy 
miles an hour without strainin’ a nut,’ 

“‘*That’s what they all say. But all 
them fancy rigs I ever see starts comin’ 
apart at forty-five. I got a hundred 
dollars says I can beat you in ole Liz 
here—that is on a level stretch. I ain’t 
sayin’ you wouldn’t do better on hills, 
But the first level stretch — decent 
length—I’ll bet you a hundred.’ 

““It wouldn’t be right, I’m telling 
you,’ says the blond boy. 

“ ‘Well, if they insist,” says sweetums, 
figurin’, I guess, how she might be able 
to cut into that extra hundred. 

“Don’t you never mind about how 
right it is—I’ll give yer a go. I can 
afford to lose if I lose—we both can, 
can’t we, Hiram?’ 

“*There’s my fifty of it, by gum!’ 
says Hiram. 

“*These here fellers that just lost to 
us ’ll hold the stakes,’ says Chu-Chu. 
That’s done, and pretty soon a level 
stretch shows up—a good long one, and 
I give’m the word to go. The blond boy 
is wearin’ a half snicker on his face, 
and just lets out enough to make the 
going fair—about forty miles an hour. 
Chu-Chu stays with them, so‘the blond 
boy juices her up to forty-five. Any- 
body kin see that Chu-Chu is getting 
desperate. He whivs off his hat and 
sets his face hard and Simp is leanin’ 
down monkeyin’ with things at Chu- 
Chu’s feet. 

“The blond boy let it go at that 
until about a thousand feet ahead a hill 
hows up. 

“Then he sticks on all he’s got and 
turns back to look at Chu-Chu with a 
pityin’ smile. Say, youse never saw a 
smile on a human bein’s face crack so 
hard and so quick. Just as he looks 
back—zoop!—it sounds like Chu-Chu’s 
flivver has blown up. An’ it looks like 
it, too. A puff of gray smoke—only it 
ain’t smoke—goes uv so big it covers 
all of us. An’ when it clears there’s 
Chu-Chu stopped at the bottom of the 
hill lookin’ back for the blond boy and 
sweetums to arrive. And me, too, with 
the stakes. . 

“The blond boy’s wise. He’s wise 
that Chu-Chu’s flivver has got a nice 
little boiler tucked on its bottom, and 
what he’s been racin’ is a steamer.” 

Smiles turned to me: 

“The only limit to the speed of a 
steamer, you know,” he said, “is when 
she starts flyin’ in the air. Chu-Chu 
had enough ballast on his crackpot to 
let her go more’n a hundred miles an 
hour.” 

“‘Tt’s a swindle,’ said the blond boy. 
‘I protest against you paying over the 
stakes.’ 

“It’s a robbery!’ says sweetums, 
sprinkling the flowers on the hat she’s 
holdin’. ; 

“‘A bet, mister,’ I says, ‘is a bet. 
I’m surprised at a high-toned boy like 
you squawkin’.’ ; 

“Well, our rake-off on these races !5 
twenty dollars per.” 4 

Red drained the two-quart jar of the 
last boxing glove, the Wisecracker 
said: “It’s gettin’ late in the mornin— 
time to go to bed,” and the session 0 
the A. H. of A. stood adjourned. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Dearie! Darling!! 
They were a pair of wallfiowers, and 


were doing their best to be spiteful to each 
other. 

“I wonder, dear,” said the younger of 
the two not-so-young women, “if I shall 
lose my looks, too, when I get to be your 


age: 
“You'll be lucky if you do, darling,” 
snapped the other, sweetly. 


At the Bottom of the Ladder 


He: “What’s the matter, little one? 
Why do you weep?” 

She: “Oh, I’m so_ disappointed. I 
thought I was getting along in the liter- 
ary world, and—boo-hoo—here I am only 
one of the characters in these awful He- 
and-She jokes!” 


The Benefactor 


“Did you get your wife a nice birthday 
present?” asked the village postmaster of 
the laziest citizen. 

“Got her one worth $1,200,” 
the shiftless one proudly. 

“Good Lord! What? A car?” 

“Naw. Year’s job in th’ laundry.” 


answered 


Reassured 

News had reached the village of Forks- 
ville that a motor bus plying between the 
two neighboring towns of Bumpton and 
Gush Hollow had gone over the side of a 
cliff with all on board. It was also known 
in Forksville that the wife of the much 
henpecked Bud Blodgett was en route to 
Gush Hollow via the bus line. An inter- 
ested villager immediately called on Bud. 

“Ain’t ye worried "bout yer wife, Bud?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” replied Bud, “I was fer a while, 
but her cousin in Bumpton jest celled up 
an’ said she saw Sal git on the bus with 
her own eyes.” 


Out for Big Game 


An immigrant from Ireland was just 
stepping off the boat to the dock when he 
saw a fifty-cent piece lying at his feet, 
and started to stoop to pick it up. Sud- 
denly he s‘raightened again. 

“No, be the saints!” he 
“This is the land of opportunity. 
till I find them thicker.” 


ejaculated. 
I'll wait 


Last But Not Least 


Teacher: “Tommy, can you give me three 
reasons why boys should not smoke cigar- 
ettes ?” 

Tommy: “Yes’m. They stunt his growth, 
they make his breath come short, an’ his 
dad might catch him smokin’ them.” 


In a Bad Way 


Aviator: “We are falling! Are you pre- 
pared to meet your Maker?” 


Lady Passenger: “Gracious, no! My 
hair’s a sight!” 

ITis Idea, Too 
The children were playing war. Billy 
Was commander-in-chief, while Bob was 


carrying war materials—such as pots and 
kettles—and was in rather ill humor. 

i “T know who I am,” he declared at last. 
I’m General Sherman.” 


Figuratively Speaking 
- “Oh, dear,” complained Mrs. Featherly, 
When a short woman like me hangs out 
the wash, she needs arms like a giraffe.” 


No Statisties 
Rub: “How manv fish did Dobbs catch?” 


Dub: “I haven’t the least idea. Nine, 
he says.” 
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Page the Q. M., Buddy 


The numbers correspond with those 
shown below the figures on page 6. 

1. Private wearing officer’s boots 
and spurs. 

2. The bayonet should be worn 
strapped to the pack, not on the belt, 
when the soldier is carrying the pack. 
Enlisted man wearing officer’s boots. 

3. Lieutenant wearing cuff leggins 
and corporal’s insignia. 

4. Corporal’s chevrons inverted; 
navy hashmarks on both sleeves; sa- 
luting with wrong hand in wrong 
manner. 

5. Captain wearing Sam Browne 
looped through wrong shoulder; serv- 
ice chevrons inverted 

Chevrons on wrong arm and in- 
verted; revolver on wrong side. 

7. Sam Browne belt worn over 
overcoat; brigadier-general’s overcoat 
and lieutenant’s insignia on hat. 











Atta Flapper! 


“What did she do when she was limited 
by her doctor to three cigarettes a day?” 
“Struck for a six-hour day.” 


As Advertised 


Seashore Boarder: “See here, you 
haven’t had my room cleaned since I ar- 
rived.” 

Proprietor: “Well, didn’t our ad say that 


>» 


it was swept by ocean breezes? 


An Illusion Shattered 


Flubb: “When we were boys, girls were 
always a fascinating mystery.” 

Dubb: “Yes, but you must remember the 
magazines didn’t print those intimate lin- 
gerie advertisements they picture now.” 


Perhaps Her Chance 
Ethel: “Her eyes always have that tired 
look.” 
Clara: “Goodness, yes! 
of missing something.” 


She’s so afraid 


Sensational 
Wife: “Anything exciting happen today, 
dear?” 
Husband: “Well, I thought I saw a va- 
cant seat on the trolley coming home.” 


Which? 

Note from the Heckville Bugle: 

“Our distinguished citizen, Colonel Guzz- 
ler, the Civil War veteran, recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his mar- 
riage. The colonel tells some interesting 
stories of the great conflict.” 


At the Revue 


“What does ‘ladies of the ensemble’ 
mean ?” 
“The ladies in the altogether.” 























LITTLE KNOWN REUNIONS. No. 2 


The only Canadian who did not serve with the Princess Pats and the sole 

Yank whose regiment did not meet and rout the original Prussian Guard 

hold a reunion at St. Cyr and are decorated by the French government with 
the Order of la Verité 















Why We Chose Lucky Strikes 
as Our Gift to You 


Liked by veterans of the World War. 
Linfailing popularity with smokers. 
Cleanliness in manufacturing. 

ings can buy no better. 

¥ ou are entitled to the best. 


 uper-quality is guaranteed. 

Tl hey are advertised in the Weekly. 

Real tobacco used in making them. 
Inimitable flavor because they're toasted. 
Mept fresh in the handy tin. 

Enjoyed by all who seek the best. 


LIP COUPON ON DOTTED INES 
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To the publishers of 
The American Legion Weekly 

627 West 43d Street 

New York City 

Dear Comrades: — 
Here is a new reader for The American Legion 
Weekly and $2.00 to pay for the year’s sub- 
scription. Please send me the tin of 100 Lucky 
Strike cigarettes as advertised. 
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Is This Full Size Tin of 
One Hundred 








E njoy a Go od Smoke 


S-Q-U-A-D-S_ R-I-G-H-T—MARCH! C-O-M. 
P-A-N-Y HALT!—FALL OUT! Oh, Boy!— 
drag out the “Butts’’!—Whatta ya smokin’— 
LUCKY STRIKES? Good!—gotta light?— 
Thanks, Bud—Ah-h . . . that’s great! You en- 
joyed a smoke then—Have a good smoke now! 


ze Tin of 100 Lucky 
ce Cigarettes for Only One 
(non-member) Subscription for 
can Legion Weekly 


ine Ame! 
If you will give five minutes or less of your time 
to making a friend for The American Legion by 
securing a new reader for The American Legion 
Weekly, we will give you free of any charge a 
full size tin of one hundred Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes (Fresh from the factory to you). 


Follow Instructions 


Call on a friend. Sell him (or if you can afford i 
and prefer to ‘do so, give him) a year's subscrip 
tion for The American Legion Weekly. The price 
to a non-member of the Legion is $2.00 a year 
(52 issues). Fill out the coupon correctly. En- 
close in an envelope with check, postal or express 
money order for $2.00 and mail. 


Act Now! 


If you want a tin of 100 Lucky Strike cigar 
ettes as a free gift, act before we withdraw this 
offer. Get a subscription now and send for your 


tin of Lucky Strikes. USE THE COUPON- 


IT’S A LUCKY STRIKE FOR YOU. 
The American Legion Weekly 


627 West 43d Street 


New York City 











